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Africa Fund Summit 
Eduardo Faleiro . 


у Mr. Chairman, 
Excellencies. 

Heads of Delegation, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


It gives me great pleasure to welcome you all to New Delhi. 
We are once again honoured to be playing host to our friends and 
colleagues in the Movement of Nonaligned Countries, who have 
travelled to our shores from far and wide. We do hope that your 
deliberations here are fruitful and that you will carry back pleasant 
memories of your stay with us. 


The Eighth Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Nonaligned Countries held at Harare in September 1986, in its 
"Special Declaration on Southern Africa", recognised more than 
ever before the urgent. need for concerted international action to 
provide assistance to the Frontline States to enable them to with- 
stand the effects of retaliatory sanctions by the racist Pretoria 
regime. In this context, the Summit decided to establish the | 
AFRICA FUND. The Committee of nine member-States 
established to administer the Fund subsequently met at Lusaka, 
Zambia, from 24 to 26 November 1986, at the level of senior 
officials to draw up a draft Plan of Action for the Fund. Among 
the recommendations made at Lusaka was the convening of a 
Summit meeting of the Fund Committee in New Delhi по later 
than the end of January 1987. As you know, the Summit now 
opens five days from now and will be held here in the city of Delhi 
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on the 24th and 25th of this month and before that, at the conclu- . 
sion of your deliberations here, we will have a Ministerial Meeting 
with all the Ministers of the nine member Countries as a further 
preparation for the Summit 


Mr. Chairman, I shall not dwell upon the КОРТ called 
apartheid, a byword in the lexicon of contemporary history which, 
for civilised humanity, evokes feelings of disgust, outrage, horror 
and profound indignation. it is a system which is demeaning and 
degrading to the extreme. И is the root cause indeed of all 
instability and conflict іп Southern Africa. It is what keeps 
freedom out of the grasp of the people of South Africa and 
Namibia. Apartheid is today as shameful as slavery was. . 


In India, apartheid evokes special sentiment Thousands of 
our countrymen who left these shores decades ago came to be 
` among its victims. It was in the Phoenix settlement of Durban that : 
the young lawyer, М.К. Gandhi, forged the powerful weapon of 
"Satyagraha". Mr. Gandhi went to Durban, South Africa as а’ 
lawyer. But being confronted with the system of racial discrimina- 
tion to the extreme, which was not known as apartheid technically 
at that time but had all the substance and essence and trimmings 
-of it, he ceased to be the lawyer and became, faced with this cruc- 
ible of racial discrimination, the Mahatma, who went to bring 
down the most poweful empire on earth and obtain independence 
"and freedom for the millions of the people of India. 


In the years following our Independence, we have remained 
steadfast in our support to the cause of freedom in Africa. India 
was convinced that its own independence was not complete until 
other people who were oppressed by the colonial system in dif- 
ferent parts of the world were also free. In fact, Pandit Nehru and 

‘other founding fathers of our independence-they saw our freedom 
struggle as part of their worldview according to which oppression : 
of man by man must end and according to which such shameful 
systems as apartheid should not be permitted to exist. 


In 1946 India was proud to be the first country to raise, at the 
United Nations, the question of racial discrimination in South 
Africa; that very year, we led the way in voluntarily imposing 
unilateral sanctions against that country. > 


Free India's first Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, was 
inspired by the vision of the potential of a totally emancipated 
Africa. The firm commitment of the late 8mt. Indira Gandhi and 
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now of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to the cause of that continent 
follows in the same tradition. 


It is, for us, a matter of special significance and honour, 
therefore, that the first Summit meeting of the Africa Fund Com- 
mittee should take place on our soil. 


The Action For Resisting Invasion, Colonialism and 
Apartheid Fund, known by the more familiar acronym of Africa 
Fund, is a pathbreaking and unique endeavour. It is an attempt 
perhaps for the first time within the Nonaligned Movement to 
translate resolve into concrete action in a systematic manner. The 
Movement of Nonaligned Countries is now developing from a 
forum for consultation on political action and is moving to a more 
concrete, more dynamic operational level. 


The Frontline States of Southern Africa and the Liberation. 
Movements of South Africa and Namibia have, for decades now, 
borne the brunt of the violence of apartheid. They have been the 
vanguard of mankind's struggle to rid itself of the evil of Pretoria's 
institutionalised racial discrimination. South Africa has sys- 
tematically sought to emasculate them, to hold them to ransom, to 
destroy them. Freedom fighters in South Africa and Namibia have 
suffered torture, kidnapping, rape and murder. Nelson Mandela, 
аз you know, has remained in prison for the better part of his adult 
life; so did Andimba Toivo Ya Toivo, now freed because of world 
pressure. Many other brave persons still languish behind bars. 
Soweto, Sharpeville, Kassinga and Crossroads are names that 
recall the chilling horror of innocent men, women and children 
murdered in cold blood. Independent African states like Angola, | 
Mozambique, Botswana and others have, time and again, had 
their borders transgressed by South Africa in blatant acts of 
aggression, apart from attempts by it to subvert their legitimately 
constituted governments. 


I was myself asked by Prime Minister Shri Rajiv Gandhi to go 
on a special mission to the Frontline States in October last year. I 
had the privilege of meeting with the great leaders in these States 
and the Liberation Movements. Witnessing at first hand the havoc 
and suffering caused by the racist regime was a memorable 
experience. 1 have returned full of admiration for the courage and 
determination of the people and the conviction that what we do to 
help them must-be done urgently. 


The Nonaligned Movement, indeed the entire international - 
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community, has not been lacking in solidarity and support for the 
Frontline States and Liberation Movements. Many of us have 
tried, in our modest way, to assist SADCC as also to extend assis- 
tance and co-operation at the bilateral level. However, the Harare 
Summit, in setting up the Africa Fund, paved the way for the 
Movement to do much more and with greater co-ordination not 
only to repay, in some measure, its debt of gratitude to its members 
from Southern Africa, but to throw the gauntlet at South Africa 
itself The Fund embodies our resolve to share the burden imposed 
by history and geopolitics on the independent States in Southern 
Africa and the oppressed people of South Africa and Namibia, 
and to reinforce their capacity to withstand Pretoria's 
depredations. 


In Lusaka, we were reminded by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Zambia that "disengagement from such old links with 
racist South Africa will obviously take time. South Africa, by 
engaging in a deliberate programme to destroy our vital infrastruc- 
ture, is insuring that such disengagement takes even longer". This 
is a chastening thought It is also a pointer to the fact that, not 
withstanding all that we do to buttress the Frontline States and the 
African Liberation Movements, the problems will remain as long 
as apartheid itself survives. It is only when that system is destroyed: 
that we can all breathe easy. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished delegates, the Lusaka Meeting 
did commendable work. It identified the priority areas of assistan- 
ce, including some specific projects, apart from addressing itself to 
questions such as the draft rules of procedure of the Fund, the 
mobilisation of resources and the mobilisation, no less important, 
of public opinion. It also recommended a programme of further 
action. Much, therefore, has already been accomplished in terms 
of drawing up the blueprints. It is your task now to refine them 
and expand and elaborate them as necessary, for presentation to 
the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and eventual submission to the 
Summit 


1 understand that you will also draft an Appeal for considera- 
tion by our leaders, which will be ап appeal for support and con- 
tributions to the Africa Fund by the world at large, including 
international organisations and institutions, non-governmental 
bodies and individuals Such an appeal must be forthright and 
emotive. Together with the Plan of Action of the Fund, it will, 1 am 
confident, compel a sympathetic response. 
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Excellencies, Distinguished Heads of Delegation, ladies and. 
gentlemen. Apartheid as a system cannot last. It must and will go. 
But, as Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi put it in his inaugural 
address at the Harare Summit "The question starkly is: liberty. 
now, with innocent lives saved, or liberty later, in a welter of 
blood." 


Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure to inaugurate this preparatory | 
meeting of senior officials. I once again wish you all success in 
your deliberations, 


. Inaugural Statement of the Meeting of Heads of State or 
‚ Fovernment of Member Countries of Action For Resisting 
Invasion, Colonialism and Apartheid Fund Committee, Move- 
ment of Nonaligned Countries, New Delhi, January 1987. 


International Law and Human 
Rights in South Africa 


Rukhsana A. Siddiqui 


The problem of racial inequality is not.exclusively of. 
academic interest. Without a proper conception of the history of 
racism in the modern world it is difficult to see how strategies can 
be devised that will solve this burning question. The plight of the 
black people of South Africa is intricately and directly bound up 
with the history of white settlement on their lands. Before going 
further to undertake an analysis of racial inequality and exploita- 
tion in South Africa, it is impartant to know its historical roots. 


A pyramid of wealth and social power exists as a fact of daily 
experience in South Africa. Whites, who constitute less than 20 
percent of the nation's population, consume more than 60 percent 
Or its incol e, have legal occupancy rights to 87 percent of its land, 
and fill most of its skilled апа semi-skilled occupations. Inequality 
of wealth-and revenue is not only an economic fact, it implies in- © 
equality of life chances. Infant mortality statistics for Africans in 
South Africa have not been available since 1957 but it is estimated 
that the rate is five times that for whites and three times that for 
Asians. Estimates range from 200 to 450 infant deaths per 1,000 
live births!. A 1966 survey reported that half the children born in a 
typical African reserve in South Africa died before reaching the 
age of five years. In view of the given distribution of physicians for 
the different "races" the above does not seem surprising, In 1942, 
there were 1 : 400 physicians for whites, 1 : 900 for бледа 1: 6,200 
for coloureds, and 1 : 44,000 for Africans". 
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International Law and Human Rights in South Africa 


The Republic of South Africa broke away from the Commen- 
wealth of Nations on May 31, 1960. The Republic has four Provin- 
ces Cape, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State with a total area . 
of 472,359 square miles, The total population as estimated by the 
UN for 1983 is 31,984,000 and of this number racial classification 
is as follows*: 


Whites um 4,451,475 

Blacks - 15,342,104 
, Coloureds = 2,550,568 

Asians = 793,990 


It is very interesting as well as important to note the racial 


classification applied by the South African government with res- 


pect to its population. Dr. Roskam, in his book Apartheid and Dis- 
crimination (1960), explains that the term "white" applies to all 
whites as defined by South African law. Further, the white group 
can be subdivided into the "Afrikaners" (those whites who are of 
Dutch, Huguenot and German descent, and whose mother tongue 
is Africaans) and the English-speaking British element. 


The "Bantu" are classified as those people who are. generally 
accepted as members of any aboriginal race or tribe in Africa. 
They are also referred to as “African”, or “natives”, or “Kafir”. The 
“coloureds” are either Africans or Asians or whites. The Asians 
include Indians and other Asiatic groups. 


The South African government's expressed policy of apartheid 
aims toward the “separate development” of the non-white ethnic‘ 
groups. It places a strong emphasis on the concept of Bantustans. ' 


. Under this concept the majority of the Africans are consolidated 


into seven or eight tribally based autonomous states grouped 
around a white center. These Bantustans are rural in character and . 
lacking in resources, and are dependent on a low level of subsis- 


- tence agriculture and imported foods. 


The hunian rights program of the United Nations represented 
a tremendous collective effort for the formulation of accepted prin- 
ciples and the establishment of new procedures to extend protec- 
tion of basis individual liberties, most broadly conceived, to levels 
of effective authority higher than the nation state. | 


The failure of International Law to develop doctrines and pro- 
cedures for protecting the fundamental rights of the individual is 
frequently recounted. All the European nations had signed the 
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Eruopean: Convention of Human Rights. which among other 
things allows individuals to file suit against their own state. Along 


with various other nations South Africa had also become a mem- ' 


ber of the United Nations and obligated itself along with the rest, 

` to observe and respect the aims and thd purposes of the UN. The 
great importance that the members attach to the realization of | 

. human rights is underlined. by the fact that in 1948 the UN: 
General Assembly adopted the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights a statement of principles setting up a common standard for 
the achievement of human rights for all peoples and all nations. 


\. Gross violations of human rights on the part of South Africa 
becomes apparet when compared to the aims and objectives of the 

. United Nations for the promotion and development of human 
rights as reflected in the Universal Declaration. To illustrate. the 
point further three hypothetical assertations can be made. . 


The first hypothetical assertion is that the policy of 
` Apartheid às practiced by the government of South Africa 
and the racial discrimination thát it entails is against the fun- 
damental princioles of International Law; that the oppres- · 
sion of 18,000,000 people by 4451,475 is an affront to the 
- community of nations and is a gross violation of the 
established principles of international justices; and that the 
efforts in South Africa to maintain the dominance of its 
white population over the .non-whites, is in direct conflict 
with the principles propounded by the International Court of. 
Justice. 

Secondly the evil of this policy of separation is bred in 
the false conception of superiority which is deliberately and 
arbitrarily translated through force to compel the non-whites 
to live àn inferior way of life. Such discrimination restricts 
these deprived people from access to education, law, health, 
entertainment, economic equality and progress The conse- | 
quences of this discrimination lead to violence, which makes 
the racial policy of South Africa lose its domestic character 

. and become an area of. major concern to the international 
community. ` . 


Finally, the crisis in South Africa cannot be resolved 
without international intervention. 


Article 1 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights state: | 
All human beings are born free and equal in dignity апі . 
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rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act toward one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


In contrast to article 1, there has been an increase in the ` 
application of a systematic policy of racial separation to all 
spheres of life in South Africa. This policy i is not merely socially . 
condoned but is also legally.endorsed in a carefully constructed 
legal order. Since 1910 various definitions of many racial groups 
exist in several laws which do not always: бот рова with one 
another. These Acts are: 


= The Native Labour Registration Act, No. 15 of 1911 
. The Native Urban Areas Act, No. 25 of 1923 · 
. Representation of Natives Act, No. 12 of 1936 
-Native Trust and Land Act, No. 18 of 1936 | 


The Population Registration Act of 1950, Act no. 15 provided 
for a list to include the name of everybody in the Republic. This: 
Act actually introduced a rigid system of racial classification with 
the purpose of determining the racial group of every individual 
once and for all. It required that the population be divided into | 
` whites, coloureds or natives as follows: 


_ (а) а "white" person means a person who i іп appearance is, or is. 
generally accepted as, а white person but does not include a , 
person who, although in appearance obviously a white per- 

. son, is generally accepted as a coloured person (Due to this- 
classification some whites have found themselves down- 
graded because they have been classified as coloured dueto . 
their friendly relations with non-whites). | gj 


(b) “Native’ means a person who is in fact, or is accepted asa ` 
member of any aboriginal tribe іп Africa. 
(c А “coloured” person means a person who is not “white” or a 
native". — Pu we “ы - 
When an individual reaches the age of sixteen in South т 
Africa, he is given an identification card which contains his: 


classification. This card, according to the Population Registration , 


+ Act, must be produced at any time and place on demand by a 
police officer. The penalty for failing to comply can result in fine, 
imprisonment ‹ or both. This Act has almost forced people to mould 
their style of life and whom they associate with. ' 


_ Article 2 of the Declaration of Human Rights states: 
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Every one is entitled to all the rights and freedom set 
forth in this declaratin, without distinction of-any kind such 
as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
Status. 


D The Population Registration Act of South Africa is only one 
of the several manifestations of the legal policies of the regime 
which are absolutely irreconciliable with Articles 1 and 2 of the 
"Declaration of Human Rights. For the Act is the creation of a few 
people who hold power over the lives of the majority by arbitrarily 
classifying them according to their race, language and color. І 


Regarding political rights, Article 21 of the Declaration 
statds: 

(1) Everyone has the right to ake part in the government of 
his country, directly or through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in 

his country. (3) The will of the people shall be the basis of 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed in. 
periodic and genuine elections which shall be by universal 

and equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or by 

equivalent free voting procedures. 


In South Africa, in 1852 a restricted franchise was агава іп 
Cape Colony. This was extended in 1892 to cover all male persons. 
regardless of race who owned property of the value of $75, or who 
within twelve months had earned not less than $50 and who could 
write down their name, address and occupation’. 


The South Africa Act of 1909 stipulated that members of both 
Houses of Parliament, Senate and Assembly, must be of "Euro- 
pean descent". Due to this provision it became impossible for any 
non-white South African to stand for election to any legislative 
body of that country. 


Despite their exclusion from franchise, blacks were permitted, 
until 1968, to join political parties with a multi-racial aim. namely, 
the Liberal Party, and the Progressive Party. This enabled blacks 
to participate indirectly in the only meaningful political process in 
the Republic by influencing the parliamentary policies of these 
parties. In 1968, however, this was brought to an end by the Pro- 
hibition of Political Interference Act (Act 51 of 1968) which pro- 
hibits racially mixed political parties. This Act provides that no 
person belonging to one population group may be a member of a 
political party of which a person belonging to another population 
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group is a member. Аз a result of this legislation the Liberal Party 
voluntarily dissolved and the Progressive Party. went white. 


Having been denied the right of open political association and 
expression outside the government's framework of "separate 
development" many Africans have either gone underground or 
fled abroad to continue their struggle. 


It is common knowledge that any country has thé right to pro- 
tect itself from subversion. However, many of South Africa's sub- 
version laws are of highly questionable nature. The African 
Riotous Act of 1946 says that any activity which 

is calculated to engender feelings of hostility between: the 
European inhabitants on the one hand and any other ѕес- 
tions of the Union on the other hand is subversion. 


It is evident that in an effort to make Apartheid work this par- 
ticular Act has been used more frequently to the detriment of non- 
whites than whites. The Act is clearly designed to prevent any 
agitation against apartheid, and provides for banishment of people 
from .àny area who are guilty of fomenting hostility between 
Europeans and other races. 


As opposed to the above, Article 19 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights states: 


Every one has the right to бейш of opinion and expres- 
sion, this right includes freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and impart information and . 
ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers. 


Another South Aírican Act while claiming to be non- 
discriminatory, directed at the opponents of apartheid, is the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act, No. 44 of 1950, as amended in 1951. 
The following definition of “Communism” appears in the Act 

“Communism” means the doctrine of Marxian Socialism as 
expounded by Lenin and Trotsky, the Third Communist 
International the Commintern, or the Communist Informa-- 
tion Bureau, the Comminform or any related form of that 
doctrine expounded or advocated in the Union for the fun- 
damental principles of that doctrine and includes, in par- 
ticular, any doctrine or scheme (a) which aims at the 
establishment of a despotic system of government based on 
the dictatorship of the proletariat under which one political 
organization only is recognized and all other political 
organizations are. suppressed or eliminated; or (b) which 
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‚ aims at bringing aaout any political, industrial, social or 
economic change within the Union by the promotion of dis- 
turbance or disorder, by unlawful acts or ommissions or by 
threats; or (c) which aims at bringing about any political, 
industrial or social or economic change within the Union ín 
accordance with any foreign government... whose purpose is 
to promote within the Union... a system of government des- 
cribed in paragraph (a) or (b) which aims at the encourage- 

. ment of hostility between the European and non-European - 
races of the Union,’ 


With regard to the above definition Gerald Gardiner “observes 
quite cogently: . 


It is not appropriate to comment that if the government 
passes a law which discriminates against non-Europeans, 
and therefore causes a feeling of hostility between Europeans 
and non-Europeans, that is not ‘Communism’, but if anybody 
protests against that law in a manner which causes disorder 
that is Communism vos 


The discriminatry nature of South African laws is not con- 
fined to the violation of political rights of the non-whites, It has 
affected them in all spheres of life. There are evidences in every 
part of South Africa of separate, but not equal facilities, There are 
separate entrances to post offices and railway stations, separate 
carriages іп. trains, separate buses, separate benches in the park, 
and even separate parts of the law courts?. 


In total contrast so this racist policy, Article 7 of the Declara- 
tion states: 


All are equal before the law and are entitled without dis- 

crimination to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to | 

equal protection against discrimination in violation of this 

Declaration and against any incitement іо such . 

discrimination. 

Article 9 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
States: 


No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention or 
exile. 


Article 10 of the Declaration states: 


Every one is entitled in full equality to a fair public hearing 
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by an impartial tribunal in the determination of his rights 
and obligation and of any criminal charge against him. | 


Article 11 of the Declaration states: 


Every one charged with a penal offence has the right to be © 

"presumed innocent until proved guilty according to law in 
public trial at which he had all the guarantees. necessary for 
his defence. 


In 1976, the preventive daina, not linked with a state of 
emergency, was introduced by the Internal Security Amendment 
Act! which made sweeping changes in the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act of 1950, and renamed it as the Internal Security Act 
which gives the Minister of Justice power to order the detendtion 
in prison of any person "if he is satisfied" that such person 

"engages in activities which endanger or are calculated to 
endanger the security nf the State or the maintenance of public 
order." 


As was to be expected, it was not long before the new law was 
brought into operation. In July and August 1976, following the 
unrest in Soweto, preventive detention was introduced first in the | — 
Transvaal and later throughout she country for a twelve-month 
period. 


Article 3 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
‘guarantees the rights to life, liberty and security of all persons. 
Article 5 of the Declaration, Article 3 of the European Convention 
of Human Rights and Article 7 of the International Covenant, all 
guarantee the freedom of individuals from torture and from cruel, 
inhuman, or degrading punishment. 


Despite the formal recognition of the permissibility of the 
death penalty in some international conventions (for example, ` 
Article 2 of the European Convention provides that "everyone's 
right to life small be protected by law. No one shall be deprived ` 
from his right to life intentionally save in the execution of a sen- 
tence of a court following his conviction of a crime for which this 
penalty is provided by law.”), most western countries have taken 
what Albert Camus described as "the great civilizing step"! of . 
abolishing the death penalty. 


: South Africa's official attitude towards the death penalty is - 
very different from European countries. The government has made 
. it clear that it is not prepared to consider the abolition of this form 
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of punishment. Until 1958 there were three capital crimes: murder, 
treason, and rape. Since then eight new capital offences have been _ 
created robbery, house-breaking, sabotage, receiving training that : 
could further the objects of communism, advocating abroad 
economic or social change in South Africa by violent means, kid- 
- napping, childstealing, and participation in terroristic activities,!2 


There are special aspects of the South African system that 
increases the possibility of error in the application of the death 
penalty. Most persons charged with capital crimes are unable to 
afford counsel and are defended by young inexperienced 
advocates appointed by the trial court.in co-operation with the B 
Council. Moreover, advocates appear alone without the custom 
assistance of an attorney in such a case. These facts are verified by _ 
John Dugard in his book Human Rights and the South African Legal 
Order. As a young advocate in South Africa, although without pro- 
fessional experience, Dugard himself had to defend over fifty 
indigent blacks charged with capital crimes during three years of 
practice at the Bar. 


Prolonged periods of solitary confinement and coercion are 
still used frequently as one method of interrogation in South 
Africa. The government has consistently denied the existence of 
such unlawful methods of interrogation and has refused to subject 
the matter to judicial inquiry. Although designed to combat. 
terrorism, the Terrorism Act has itself оше а symbol of repres- 
sión and terror. 


. Article 13 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
states: ` 


(1) Every one has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each state. (2) Every one has 
the right to leave any country, including his own and to 
return to his own country. 


Before the establishment of the Republic of South Africa, and 
even before the Union was formed, each Province had laws applic- 
able to non-whites in general and Africans and Asians in par 
ticular, mainly to control the flow of labor into specific areas. The 
laws applicable specifically to Africans were called "Pass Laws". 
Before 1952, it has been estimated that an African was required to 
carry as many as 27 different identifying documents in connection 
with work, travel and residence!}. In 1952 an Act was passed which 
eliminated many of the passes and replaced them with a single 
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“reference book" containing the African's employment contract, 
tax receipt, and other references of which proof was required in the 
form of a separate pass. Failure to produce this book upon 
demand is a criminal оНепзе!4, | 


In 1975 the Appelate Division held that the law does not 
require an African to carry his reference book on him all the time, 


and that he be given a reasonable opportunity to fetch it when itis .. 


demanded, under police escort if necessary. Although this provi- 
Sion gives relief in a small way, it does nto minimize the overall 
injustices of the pass-law system. From mid-1974 to mid-1985 there 
were 386,414 prosecutions under the pass laws, which represented 
26.396 of all cases sent for trial in that year, and amounts to 989 
trials every day of that year under these laws!S. This system has 
done irreparable harm to race relations in South Africa. 


The right of Africans to move freely within South Africa is 
non-existent, despite the fact that they are South African nationals. 
The Bantu Land Act of 1913, the Bantu Trust Act of 1936, and the 
Group Areas Act of 1966 are all legal provisions which demarcate 
certain areas known as "reserves" for non-white Africans and for- 
bid their transfer to, or lease of land, other races within these reser- 
ves. At the same time Africans are prohibited from acquiring land 
elsewhere. In 1975 such policies led to the largescale removal of : 
about 211,626 non-whites from "black spots" and related areas, 
and their resettlement on land adjoining their bomelands!6. This 
has resulted in great human suffering as the new areas often lack 
the necessary facilities for human habitation, and are far from 
sources of employment... 


Article 23 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
states: 


(1) Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employ- 
ment, to just and favourable conditions of work and to pro- 
tection against unemployment (2) Everyone, without any 
discrimination, has the right to equal pay for equal work. 


, It would be fair to say that the entire economy of the Republic 
of South Africa operates under an elaborate system of Apartheid 
which deprives the African worker of the opportunity of obtaining 
higher paid jobs, virtually eliminates the free choice of work and 
prevents his equal representation in industrial councils and trade 
unions. т 


Discriminatory laws and practices in the field of employment 
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` are all pervasive. Some of the main discriminatory features of 
South African industrial law are the reservation of many skilled 
and well-paid jobs for whites, and the restrictions imposed on 
blacks in respect to collective bargaining which have iuevitably 
resulted in wage discrimination and a lower standard of living for 
blacks. A new form of discrimination has been introduced in order 
to encourage industrial decentralization and the development of 
new industrial areas close to the African homelands. This is the 
Environment Planning Act of 1967 which places restrictions on the 
number of Africans who may be employed in manufacturing 
‘industry in the larger industrial areas. To date this has resulted in 
the vetoing of some 92,600 jobs for African employees in major 
industrial areas.!8. 


This paper by no means s attempts to шй the laws which 
relegate the majority of South Africans to a permanent unequal 
status, and which are enacted without the slightest regard for either 
the emancipation of this majority or the fundamental principles of 
human rights elaborately stated in the Universal Declaration and 
the Charter of the UN. No less disturbing than the laws discussed 
in this paper are the negation of social rights, free choice of 
marriage, religious ойыр, freedom of education, freedom of 
person. | 


Ín must be conceded that racial discrimination is. not 
‘exclusively a South African phenomenon. Other societies are 
likewise plagued by this social disease. What distinguishes these 
societies from South Africa is that they either condemn dis- 
crimination through their legal system or, even if they do acquiesce 
to racial discrimination, they do not blatantly give it the blessing of 
the law. 


In South Africa popular prejudices of the white majority аге’ 
translated into legal norms. This provides authoritative support for 
the racist attitudes of those determined not to relent in their belief 
of white supremacy. The legal order of apartheid thus serves both 
to institutionalize racial discrimination and to obstruct 
` evolutionary social change. À ` y" 
The question of race conflict in South Africa first came before 
the General Assembly at its 7th Session оп.а joint request, dated 
September 12, 1952, of 13 members of the Asian and African 


region.? These nations complained that the race conflict resulting 
from the policies of Apartheid was creating a 
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dangerous and explosive situation, which constitutes both а 
threat to international peace and a flagrant violation of the 
basic principles of human rights and fundamental principles 
or freedoms enshrined in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


The first Security Council resolution condemning Apartheid 
was passed in 1960 in the wake of the Sharpeville demonstrations. 


* Since then several additional resolutions have been passed by the 


Security Council and the General Assembly calling for an arms 
embargo of South Africa, breaking of diplomatic relations, etc. 


In order for the ОМ to intervene in South Africa, first it is 
very important to look at the provisions of the Charter to deter- 
mine whether or not there is a case for such intervention. Article 2, 


. Section 7 of the Charter reads: 


А 


Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
Members to submit such matters to settlement under the pre- 
sent Charter, but this principle shall not prejudice the 
application of enforcement measures under Chapter VII. 


Two other provisions of the Charter must be satisfied to deter- 
mine intervention as a legal option. These provions are Chapter V, 
Article 24 which places the "primary responsibility for the main-- 
tenance of peace and security" on the Security Council, and Chap- 
ter bie Article 39 which provides that: 


The Security Council shall determine the existence of any 
‘threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression. 


There are two main-arguments which tend to establish that 
apartheid and the problems it entails can no longer be considered 
within the realm of domestic jurisdiction of South Africa. Firstly, 
when South Africa rigned the United Nations treaty it undertook 
certain obligations to the other signatories, What. are these 
obligations? The ones most relevant for this discussion are those 
which deal with human rights and fundamental freedoms. The 
United Nations Charter as well as the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights specifically delineate the responsibility of UN 
members in relation to human rights without distinction by race, 
sex or language. Since apartheid is diametrically opposed to any 
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type of equality of blacks and whites it is obvious that South Africa 
has been abdicating its responsibility as a member of the UN 
Therefore it can be argued that South Africa's right to promulgate 
apartheid is "restricted by obligations which it may have under- 
taken toward other states", and its jurisdiction over its racial 
policies "is limited by rules of international law". | 


The second argument which takes South Africa's racial 
policies out of the realm of "domestic jurisdiction" is based on the 
proposition that apartheid is a "threat to international peace and 
security”. African and Asian states have repeatedly asserted in the 
past as well as today that the situation in South Africa is constan- 
tly deteriorating. It would be interesting to note that as far back as 
1963 various members of the UK had called for more direct par- 
ticipation on the part of the UK and its members to solve the 

- South African problem. 


.. it is to be hoped that the Security Council will recognize 
that the situation in South Africa is a threat to peace?! 


Another country asserted that 


Unless the major powers without whose support no attempt 
to impose sanctions could be effective cease their aid to 
` South Africa and make workable proposals for a solution to 
the problem, they will directly and much to our regret, have 
invited the martyred populations of South Africa and all 
their natural allies.. to meet force with force, violence with 
voilence, blood with blood.22. 


The UN General Assembly Special Committee on DA 
reported that 


The increasingly repressive policies of the South African 
government have aggravated racial and political tensions in 
the country, and these policies have increasingly serious 
international repercussions, for they have become a constant 
provocation to peoples beyond the borders of the Republic 
who feel an affinity with the oppressed people of South 
Africa.” 


` The above and various other allegations that South Africa's 
‘racial policies are threatening international peace and security can 
be cited as very persuasive to support our argument. However, one 
does not have to rely solely on statel ents made by delegates to the 
,UN or on committees of international organizations Several 
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events which have taken place over the past years, when taken 
together, provide an even stronger argument that South African 
policies are threatening international peace and security. The 
African states and a number of other countries have refused to 
wait for a Security Council judgment and. have begun to intervence 
directly. The race policies of South Africa arouse more feeling in 
. Africa than any other question. Colin Legum puts it very well: 


Africa's councern at the humiliation and hurt suffered by 
people of colour in the Republic is comparable to the feeling 
of world Jewry in the days of Hitlers persecution. Unless this 
parallel is understood, the West will continue to underes- 
timate the determination of Africa to do everything in its 
power to destroy the present regime in South Africa?* 


It should be clear by now that the effects of apartheid cannot 
be contained within the Republic. International intervention is a · 
reality, unless the West i is prepared actively to defend the South 
African regime. 


The struggle against oppression and exploitation. in South 
Africa is a long, continuous social process. It ir a country where 
men and women are treated as if they were less than human, 
where race makes a critical difference between being "free" on the 
one hand, if one is born white, and being subjected to various 
forms of degradations if one is born black. 


South Africa is not the only member of the Universal declara- 
tion of Human Rights Nevertheless, after contrasting .South 
Africa's racial policies with the aims of the UN as reflected in the 
Declaration, it can safely be said that of all the member nations 
South Africa is furthest from achieving the aims espoused in it. 


Since the prospects of the present South African.government 
consenting to give equal rights to the black majority of South 
Africa (which obviously involves a transfer of power) are low the 
United Nations must be willing to adopt sanctions capable of 
inflicting damages to the racist regime. These sanctions can be 
economic or military. If sanctions against South Africa are to be 
effective, an exhaustive study must be made to determine where 
South Africa is most vulnerable. The conflict in South Africa has 
been smoldering uneasily for generations. There will arrive а. 
moment of climax when it will boil to the surface. It is the duty of 
the nations of the world to finally summon their creative 
capabilities to resolve this crisis or face its disastrous effects. 
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Rural-Urban Migration in 
a Developing Country : 
Botswana, Africa = 

James D. Tarver & H. Max Miller 


A review of studies of internal migration in countries throughout 
the world reveals that one of the most prominent population 
movements is that from rural to urban areas (United Nations, 
1973). Moreover, the predominant movements identified in Wes- 

- tern Cameroon (Gwan, 1976: 1-40), Kenya (Ominde, 1968: 264-269), 
Nigeria (Ejiogu, 1968: 320-330), Ghana (Caldwell, 1969) were also 
from rural to urban areas. Moreover, the large volume of urban 
unemployment in Kenya has been attributed to the fact that rure!- 
to-urban migration exceeded new job ‘openings (Rempel and 
Todaro, 1972: 214-231). 


In developed countries the agrarian revolution displaced | 
literally millions engaged in agricultural pursuits through rapid 
_ technological advances and innovations. Relatively high rates of 
.rural to urban migration continue in many of these developed 
countries as well as relatively large rural population declines. For 
example, only 2.5 percent of the total population of the United 
States live on farms whereas over half of the economically active 
in Botswana are engaged in agriculture. 


Own purpose- here is to determine whether the major 
Bostswana internal migration streams and patterns reported in the 
most recent census of population are consistent with those obser- 
ved in other parts of the African continent-and in most countries - 
around the world (United Nations, 1973: 175-180). 
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Botswana is a rather poor developing country with a per 
capita income of a little over 400 Pula (about 585 U.S. dollars) in 
1980 and borders on the Republic of South Africa on the south 
and: southeast. Some 55 percent of its economically active persons 
are. engageasd in agriculture, two percent in. manufacturing, and 
half of its youths 5-19 years of age are in school. It is a sparsely set- 
ted semi-arid country with less than two persons per square 
kilometer and nearly 90 percent live in the eastern part of the 
country. 


Farmers and livestock owners live miniy in als (80-. ' 
called agrotowns). and move temporarily each year to their outly- 
ing lands and cattleposts to carry on their agricultural activities 
during the farming season. Agriculture is dominated by livestock 
raising, with cattle, goats, and sheep being provided suitable graz- 
ing by the savannah-type vegetation which covers 60 percent of the 
land area. According to the latest agricultural. census there are 
nearly three million head of cattle, about 800 thousand goats, and 
165 thousand sheep in the country. Traditional agriculture is 
almost entirely confined to dryland farming and the main crop is 
sorghum. Only about 2.3 percent of the total land area is suitable - 
for cultivation, with around 2,040 square kilometers planted each ` 
year. Due to severe climatic conditions, crop production is very 
Imited. For instance, only an estimated 65,800 hectares of cropland 
were harvested in 1983 mainly due to drought conditions. 


Eighty-four percent of Botswana’s population is rural. Accord- 
ing to the census definition of a farm, there are only a scant 360 
commercial farms but 82,000. traditional, subsistence farms with 
slightly over six persons per household. The total 1981 population 
of the urban districts was 150,021 and that of the rural districts was 
- 791,006. By definition, an urban area is a settlement of 5,000 pop- 
ulation or larger with 75. percent or more of the labour force 
' engaged in nonagricultural activities. Fourteen villages with a total 
‘population of 177,280 were large enough to qualify as urban in 
1981 but failed because less than 75 percent of their economically 
active persons were engaged in nonagricultural employment For 
example, four villages had 20,000-25,000 inhabitants and three 
others had 10,000-20,000 residents Overall, more Botswana 
inhabitants lived in the 14 villages of 5,000 and over population 
than in the 6 urban centers, there being 19 percent of all residents 
living in villages and 16 percent living in cities in 1981. 
A question was asked in the 1981 census of population about — 
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the place of residence of each person a year before. Therefore, the 
migration data analyzed in this paper are complete counts from 
the entire enumeration and not estimates from samples. Neverthe- 
less, the number of internal migrants in the one-year period are 
understated because migrants who died.after moving are excluded, 
children born and who moved during the year are excluded, and 
all persons who migrated and then returned to their former homes 
were not counted as migrants. 


Finally, the number of persons in the migration streams were 
cross classified by the census district of origin and of destination. 
"This classification also provided rural and urban residence. 


Urban residents were much more mobile than rural residents, 
as proportionally nearly three times as many moved from one cen- - 
sus district to another during 1980-81. Whereas 8.4 percent of all 


Botswana inhabitants were internal migrants in the one-year .. 


period, 184 percent of the urban but only 6.5 iin of the rual 
inhabitants were migrants. 


. . The in and out migration rates of each census district provide 
further evidence of the relative greater tendency of urban residents 
to move (Table 1). These rates ranged from about 15 to nearly 50 
percent in the six urban districts while comparable rates for the 
rural census districts were less than 10 per cent. For the urban dis- 
tricts the average in-migration rate was 23.1 percent.and the out- 
migration rate was 18.4 percent. The average rural in-migration 
rate was 5.6 percent and the average out-migration rate was 6.5 per- 
cent. Thus, it is quite clear that urban residents were about three 
times às likely as rural residents to move from one census district 
to another. 
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Table 1. Internal Migration Between Census Districts, Botswana, 
1980-1981 





Census Population Internal Migrants 
District by 1981 


Rural & Urban In-Migrants Out-Migrants | 
Кезїйепсе Number - Percent Number Percent 





Urban Census Districts 





Gaborone 59,657 12,271 206 - 10226 17.1 
Francistown 31,065 7970 257 5,736 18.5 
Lobatse 19,034 3,509 184 4,107 21.6 
Selebi-Phikwe . 29,460 6,586 223 5713 194 
Orapa 5229. 1,569 30.0 915 17.5 
Jwaneng ; 5,567 2,705 486 867 156 
Total 150,021 34,610 23.1 27564 ' 184 


Rural Census Districts 





Ngwaketse 104,182 5,078 4.9 6,295 6.0 
Barolong ; 15,471 1,247 8.1 1,101 7.1 
South East 30,649 2,359 73 2,060 67 
Kweneng 117,127 4210 36 4373 37 
Kgatleng 44,461 2.656 6.0 3,389 7.6 
Central Serowe 92227 5627 6.1 8,397 9.1 
C. Mahalapye & Tuli 82,982 5,663 6.8 5,132 62 
C. Bobonong 46,436 3310 7.1 4,058 8.7 
Central Boteti 26406 1.835 6.9 2,155 82 
Central Tutume 75221 4,526 6.0 6,842 9.1 
North East 36,636 2,953 8.1 3,123 8.5 
Ngamiland 68,063 1,575 23 2,128 3.1 
Chobe 7934 774 9.8 482 6.1 
Ghanzi 19,096 855 4.5 721 3.8 
Kgalagadi 24,059 1,696 10. 1,154 48 
Total 791,006 44,364 . 56 51,410 6.5 
Botswana 941,207 78974 84 78,974 84 





Source: Census Administrative/Technical Report and National Statistical Tables 1981 
Population and Housing Census Central Statisics Office, Government Prin- 
ter, Gaborone, 1983, 
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The second important feature of the population movements . 
was that rural persons were mainly local, short distance movers 
whereas urban residents were mostly long-distance migrants 
(Table 2). ОЕ the more that 150,000 movers in Botswana, about half 
were local movers within the same census district, about a third 
were migrants to noncontiguous districts, whereas a sixth were 
migrants to adjoining census districts. | 


Table2. Mobility Status of the Botswana Population in the One- 
Year Period Prior to the 1981 Census, Classified by 
Rural and Urban Residence and Distance of 











Movement. 
Residence Al ` Local Migrants to Migrants to 
of Movers Movers Movers Contiguous . Noncontiguous 
Census . Census 
Districts Districts 
` . Number ; 

' Urban 28058 494. 3,877 | 23,687 
Rural 128,264 76854 . 22,406 29,004 
Total T6312 77345 26283 52,691 

ercent 
Urban 100.0 18 13.8 84.4 
Rural 100.0 59.9 17.5 22.6 
Total 100. 49.5 16.8 33.7 





Source : Census Administrative/Technical Report and National Statistical Tables 
1981 Population and Housing Сепих Central Statistics Office, Government 
_ Printer, Gaborone, 1983 

There are several reasons for the relatively large movement 
into and out of the urban areas in 1980-81: the demand for labor in 
the mining centers, especially; the government's policy of transfer- 
ring civil servants and school teachers; and migration induced by 

drought conditions and a recession, among other reasons. 


Obviously all six: urban centers experienced relatively high 
rates'of movement, with some being higher than others in the one- 
year period. Three of the six Botswana cities are primarily mining 
centers. The two smallest ones are diamond mining towns with 
exceptionally high in-migration rates because of the demand for 
labor. The other, Selebi-Phikwe which is a copper and nickel min- 
ing center, had fairly high in and out-migration rates. Gaborone, 
the national capital Francistown, the old commercial and com- 
munications center in the Northeast and Lobatse, site of the 
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` government's large abattoir in the Southeast, all had relatively high 
population shifts in the out of each urban area. Because of 
employment curtiailments Lobatse suffered a net migration loss, 
the only city to do so. | 


While only two percent of the urban movers were local or 
intradistrict movers nearly 60 percent of the rt ral movers remained 
within their own census district. In contrast, nearly 85 percent nf 
the urban movers but less than 25 percent of the rural movers were 
long distance migrants, those moving to a noncontiguous district. 
Consequently, not only did the urban residents move in greater 
relative numbers than did rural residents but they moved much 
farther in terms of distance. | 


The third and perhaps most important aspect of migration is 
that of rural-urban population movements. Surprisingly, only 
slightly over half of the rural migrants moved to urban areas, even 
though the rate of growth in the urban population was over 200 
percent during the 1971-1981 census decade (Table 3) The 
relatively small rural to urban migration in 1980-81 is apparently a 
reflection of atypical social and economic conditions for that one 
year, not for the entire 1971-1981 decade. 


Table 3. Internal Migration between Rural and Urban areas, 
classified by Rural and Urban Residence of Origin and 


i of Destination, Botswana, 1980-1981. 
idence ' . Total Number Migrants to Migrants to 





of Origin of Migrants Urban Census Rural Census 
-_ Districts Districts 
Number : { 
Urban 27,564 5,816 21,748. 
Rural | 51,410 28,794 22616 
Total 78,974 34,610 44,364 
ercent 
Urban 100. 21.1 78.9 
Rural : 100.0 560 . 440 
. Total 100.0 43.8 562 
Source : Census Adminstrative/Technical Report and National Statistical Tables 


1981 Population and Houseing Census. Central Statistics Office Govern- 
ment Printer, Gabornone, 1983. 


The overwbelming majority of the urban migrants did not 

move to other urban areas as in many developed countries. Rather, 

- practically 80 percent moved to rural census districts. As a result of ` 
these various movements to and from rural and urban areas, over: 
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half of all migrants lived in rural areas at the end of the one-year 
period, certainly not an indication of rapid urbanization in that 
year. Thus, the rural areas experienced net migration gains of 
about 9,750 persons through the various rural-urban migration . 
streams during 1980-81. Should immigrants from abroad during 
the one-year period be included, the rural areas experienced pop- 
ulation gains of around 17,500 persons as a result of migration. 


: Fourth, in Botswana females outnumber males in the rural 
areas as the sex ratio there was 86. Although the data on migration 
stream fail to identify sex, quite obviously males leave rural areas 
in disproportionate numbers. For many years thousands of 
Botswana males have sought employment in the South African 
gold mines and this has undoubtedly distorted the sex ratio not 
only in thé rural areas but the country as a whole. In the United 
States males have invariably outnumbered females in rural-farm 
areas. i 


Finally, definite exchange patterns exist among the districts: 
there are dominant flows of internal migrants out of each district 
and counter flows back into each respective district. For example, 
the largest number of migrants who leave urban census districts 
tend to move either to the nearest noncontiguous rural census dis- , 
trict or else to the nearest adjoining district In turn, there are 
definite counter flows from both the outlying adjacent and closest . 
noncontiguous census districts back into the nearest urban сепѕиѕ 
districts. Somewhat the same types of exchange patterns apply to 
rural census districts, there being dominant flows and counter 
flows between nearby rural districts. 


The movement of people is quite responsive to fluctuations in 
business cycles and changing economic opportunities (Thomas, 
1958). During business booms and rapidly expanding job oppor- 
tunities relatively more people move than during business slumps. 
Many rural migrants to cities respond to recessions and dep- 
ressions by moving back to the areas of their origin. Consequently, 
not only does the propensity to move but also the patterns of 
movement change substantially over time, varying with the 
underlying and changing social and economic conditions. 


The 1980-81 rural-urban population shifts definitely fail to 
reflect the rapid urban population growth which occurred during 
the entire 1971-1981 census decade, for there was a pronounced 
urban to rural movement and a comparatively small rural to urban 
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movement which resulted in the majority of the migrants living in 
rural areás at the end of the one-year period. Obviously, atypical 
social, economic, and related conditions account for these unusual 
migration patterns. Per caoita income in constant prices fell nearly 
25 Pula in 1979-80, the largest single annual decline since 1973-74 
(Tarver, 1984). Inflation, coupled with a recession, were the major 
factors. responsible for the drop in per capita income, along with 
-an increase in direct taxes. And, this recession extended into 1981. 
The contraction in business activity in Botswana was somewhat 
similar in some respects to the business slump in the United States 
in 1949-1950 and had similar effects in reducing migration as well | 
as greatly altering usual rural-urban population shifts (Tarver, 

1963). 


Obviously, a number of factors were involved in the pronoun- 
ced population shift from urban to rural areas. Sóme migrants 
were civil servants and teachers who had been transferred to rural . 
districts. Apparantly, many were returning to their former village . 
homes because of unemployment in the urban areas to eke out a 
living during hard times. In a somewhat more severe economic 
situation, the only years that the farm population in the United 
States actually increased in numbers after 1920 were in the 1930's 
during the depression when outmigration from farms was greatly 
curtailed and many city residents returned to the areas of their 
origin to sustain themselves. 


In is impossible to determine from census data just how many 
of these urban-to-rural movers were return migrants. Obviously, 
most were and presumably, too, most were born in rural villages, 
although place of birth data are lacking. For example, only three 
percent of Botswana's inhabitants lived in cities in 1964 and eight 
percent in 1971. Conservatively, therefore, one may assume that 
quite likely somewhere around 95 percent or more of the adult 
urban-to-rural migrants in 1980-81 were of rural origin. 


A National Migration Study conducted in 1979 collected 
information from a sample of persons who had moved one year 
ago or more Thus, everyone with a lifetime movement which 
occurred at least one year ago was defined as a migrant (National 
Migration Study, 1982). In some respects the rural-urban migration 
patterns established in the 1979 study were similar to those presen- 
ted in this paper for 1980-81. However, the 1979 study showed that 
urban to rural migration was even more pronounced than in 1980- 
81, as over 85 percent of the urban migrants moved to rural areas 
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(Table 4). Similarly, the relative number of rural migrants to cities 
was larger than in 1980-81, with about two-thirds of all rural 
migrants moving to urban areas. 


Table:4 RuralUrban Migration Streams, by Residence of Origin 
and of Destination, Obtained in the National Migration 


Study, Botswana, 1979. 


Residence Total Number Migrants to Migrants to 
of Origin of Migrants Urban Census Rural Census 
| Districts Districts 

Number 

Urban 8,457 ; 1,140 7317 

Rural 69,954 46,028 ` 23926 

Total 78411 41,168 31,243 
Percent 

Urban 100.0 13.5 86.5 

Rural 100.0 65.8 342 

Total 100.0 


Source! Migration in Botswana: Patterns, Causes and Consequences, 
Final Report ofthe National Migration Study, 3 Volumes, 
Central Statistics Office, Ministry of Finance and Deve- 
lopment Planning, Republic of Botswana, Government 
Printer, Goborone, 1982. The figures in this table were 
received from Table 1.3. In the National Migration Study 
every person who moved at least one year or more ago was 
considered a migrant. i 


Clearly, the social and economic conditions that prevailed prior to 
1979 and in 1980-81 were quite different, resulting in somewhat dif- 
ferent patterns of migration. Moreover, the 1980-81 migration data ` 
are from a complete census enumeration whereas the 1979 study 
was based upon a sample with some areas of Botswana excluded. 
Notwithstanding, the rural-urban population shifts shown in that 
sample study are somewhat more representative of the urban pop- 
ulation trends for 1971-81, as they definitely reflect the increasing 
urbanization for that decade. An examination of the 1971-81 urban 
population increases indicates that approximately two-thirds of the 
gains were due to a net migration into cities (Miller and Tarver, 
1985). du: 


This study hàs shown that urban inhabitants were about three 
times as mobile as rural residents. in 1980-81. Moreover, urban 
migrants moved farther than гиф! migrants and the urban 
migrants moved principally to rural areas. Only around 55 percent 
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of ali rural migrants moved to urban areas, apparently the 
-relatively small number being a reflection of an ecnomic recession. ' 
As a result of the various rural and urban population movements 
the majority of all migrants lived in rural areas at the end of the 
one-year period. 


А National Migration study carried out in 1979 found a some- 
what more pronounced urban to rural population shift and a more 
pronounced rural to urban: population movement than during 
1980-81. Of course, the differing patterns of migration in the two 
periods signify differdnt social and economic conditions. 


Definitely, the relative volume of migration in 1980-81 was 
curtailed by recession-type conditions that existed and the 
magnitude of the movement to rural areas was larger than the 
annual average for the 1971-81 decade. On the other hand, the 
1979 study shows a net movement to urban areas, a trend which is 
clearly evident for the entire 1971-81 decade. 


In conclusion, the one-year period for which migration was 
analyzed in this study was very brief. In fact, it was much too short 
and atypical to generalize the results for the entire 1971-81 decade. 
Due to inflation and a recession, the magnitude of the total pop- 
ulation movement and particularly the actual rural to. urban 
movements obviously were smaller tgan usual Nevertheless, the 
observed population shifts reflected the underlying social and 
economic conditions existing at that time. Social and economic . 
conditions change over time; so do the volume and patterns of 
migration. 

Quite likely both the total апа relative number of inhabitants 
living in urban areas of Botswana will continue to increase, 
especially in the capital city of Gaborone. Probably somewhere 
around two-thirds of the urban population growth in the foresee- 
able future will come from net migration as in the past decade. In 
any event the magnitude and patterns of future population 
movements will fluctuate from time to time as social and economic. 
conditions change. 


In the past two major factors have acted as constraints to 
rapid urbanization and relatively large rural to urban population 
shifts in Botswana. First, since 1960 Botswana has experienced. 
over-urbanization as measured by urban population-industrial 
employment indexes In 1960, for example, three percent of the 
total population lived in urban areas and three percent of the labor 
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force was engaged in industrial employment for a ratio of 100 (The 
World Bank, 1983). By 1970 the ratio was only 50, then it declined 
further to 48 in 1980, revealing that industrialization was increas- 
ing at a much slower rate than urbanization. Clearly, an expand- 
ing industrial labor force is necessary for a rapidly growing urban 
population. 


Second, traditional, subsistence farming has served as a 
definite deterrent to rural to urban migration and has thereby 
lessened the growth of urbanization. Over half of the labor force is 
engaged in subsistence agriculture and more than half of 
Botswana's inhabitants are relatively immobile members of 
traditional farm households with strong family and kinship ties 
(Botswana Agricultural Statistics, 1983). In developed countries 
agrarian revolutions displaced millions of workers engaged in 
agriculture for employment opportunities in rapidly expanding 
cities. A major agricultural revolution in Botswana would not only 
greatly accelerate rural to urban migration but would also further 
over-urbanization. 
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South Africa: Apartheid, Angola | 
and Uncertainty 


| Surinder К. Datta 


South Africa's President Botha promised to hold in May 6, 
1987 general elections for whites. 


The Botha government imposed restrictions on South Africa's 
newspapers on December 11 thereby making reporting under 
apartheid (never entirely free) even more difficult The new 
regulations appeared designed to choke off possibilities of cam- 
paigning peacefully for apartheid's reform. An opposition leader in 
South Africa called the restrictions a war of attrition against the 
media. Censorship it would seem would buy Mr. Botha a period of 
quiet enough for a convincing election victory and neutralise the 
growing threat from Afrikanerdom's extreme rightwing elements. 


There were reports from Luanda that South African troops 
had penetrated about 300 km. into Angola. : 


Piecing together these news items shows an outline sketch of a 
monstrosity called apartheid and the apparatus in the service of its 
Survival. 


The election to be held in early May will be the first since 
some members of National Party, protesting against Botha’s mildly 
reformist policies, broke away in 1982 to form the Conservative 
Party under Dr. Andries Treurnicht 


Opinion polls reportedly gave the National Party nearly 50% 
of the white vote against less than 20% in all for the far-right par- 
ties including the HNP (Herstige Nasionale Party). 
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The expreme rightwing elements want to restore the uncom- 
promising apartheid of Hendrik Verwoerd. If Botha stays in power 
some more reforms could be expected. It remains to the seen, 
though, if he would go as far as repeal the Separate Amenities Act 
and relax the Group Areas act. 


The separate amenities law provides for racially separate 
public facilities including beaches, swimminf pools and cinemas. 
P.W. Botha is on record having said in 1983 that discriminatory 
measurs which are unnecessary and create ill-feelings should be 
removed. The Reservation of Separate Amenities Act, Number 49 
of 1953, legalized the provision of separate buildings, services and 
conveniences for different racial groups. Government buiklings 
including post offices and police stations were either totally 
segregated or had partitions erected in them so that whites could 
be served on one side and blacks on the other. Civic halls, lib- 
raries, parks, theatres, cinemas, hotels, restaurants, cafes and clubs 
were barred to blacks if situated in ‘white’ areas. Sports amenities 
and beaches were also reserved for the use of one racial group. 

-Some exemptions from the law were, however, allowed. Permits 

could be issued by the government to allow ‘racially disqualified’ 
people. to ‘occupy’ premises, to visit halls, clubs and places of 
entertainment, to be patients in hospitals or guests in hotels. 


The Group Areas Act is one of the pillars of apartheid and 
makes residential segregation compulsory. There are designated 
and demarcated stretches of urban land which could only be 
legally owned and occupied by people of a particular racial group. 
"The original Act, Number 41 of 1950, like the Mixed Marriages Act 
and the Population Registration Act, was among the first 
introduced by the National Party government after its 1948 elec- 
tion victory. The Group Areas Act is highly complex, and has been 
amended on a member of times since it was first passed: Soon after 
the Act was passed, controls were imposed throughout the country, 
except for African townships and reserves and coloured mission. 
stations and reserves. In practice, this meant that many people had 
to move out of sheir homes and businesses An Indian, Mr. Nana 
Sita, served three terms of imprisonment for refusing to leave his 
home in Pretoria; where he had lived.for 37 years, when it was 

zoned for the whites. 


The Act could be relaxed by giving whites in each locality the 
option of desegregating their own area if they wished. Newspaper 
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reports mentioned surveys showing white voters favoured con- 
trolled removal of racial barriers, partly because there have already 
been so many breaches in practice. A.study by Johannesburg's 
Rand Africaans University reportedly found that roughly 9,000 
coloureds, 6,500 Indians and 4,500 blacks were living in Johan- 
neshburgs suburbs (supposedly white) of Hillbrow, Berea and 
' Joubert Park. Landlords in Hillbrow (September 1985) were 
warned that they might be prosecuted. As a 1982 Supreme Court 
case prevented the authorities from evicting 'illegals if they could 
not be provided alternative accommodation, the authorities were. 
apparently putting pressure on landlords to do the eviction them- - 
selves by threatening prosecution under the Group Areas Act. The 
Minister of Constitutional Development and Planning, Chris 
Heunis (the same Chris Heunis who is now considered a hot 
favourite for the presidency were Botha to bow out of power) stated 
in February 1985 that a total of 126,176 families had been moved 
from their homes from the implementation of the Act until the end 
of August 1984. Of these, 2,418 were white, 83,691 were coloured, 
and 40,067 were Indian. Heunis also told Parliament in February 
1985 that 54 whites, 187 Coloureds and 2,530 Indians had been 
moved from business premises. 


With a view to neutralising the extreme right-wing elements. 
Botha may adopt tough posture and relegate reforms to background, 
it remains to. be seen whether the allience of the extreme right-wing 
elements or the liberal Progressive Federal Party (PFP) would 
emerge as the main opposition to Botha’s ruling Nationalist 


Party. 


Participating in or reporting on peaceful protests such as rent- : 
strikes or consumer boycotts is now illegal. Details of the arrest of 
opponents of the government cannot be reported without the 
government's approval nor can their subsequent release. Without 
approval it is an offence for newspapers to report speeches 
deemed likely to invite hostility to the government. These measures 
were needed to head off a wave of "revoluntionary violence" 
allegedly planned by the ANC or the South African Communist 
Party. Ironically, it was till recently a general belief that South 
Africa had а free press In November 1985, shortly after he had 
published an interview in the Cape Times with the president of the 
banned African National Congress, Oliver Tambo, security police 
told Mr. Tony Heard, the paper's editor, that he had violated Sec- 
tion 56 (1) (P) of the Internal Security Act prohibiting the printing 
without government permission of ‘any speech’, utterance, writing - 
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_ ог statement of a banned person. The penalty is a maximum jail 


sentence of three years with no option of a fine. According to a 
newspaper editor, editing a newspaper in South Africa was "like 
walking blindfold through a minefield33 Harvey Tyson, editor of 
the Star said in March 1985 that rating press freedom in the United 
States at 100, Britain at 80, and Israel at 50, South Africa had a rat- 
ing of 40. 

Since November 1985, no foreign or local journalist could make, 
take, record, manufacture, reproduce, publish, broadcast or dis- 
tribute or take or send to any place any film or any photograph, 
drawing or other representation or any sound recording of any 
incident of unrest of ‘any conduct’ or the security forces. This had 
the effect of prohibiting all but officially approved television 
coverage of conflict. 

A phenomenon not taken notice of here is the defector's 
challenge to the rulling party. Denis Worall's challenge for instan- 
ce. Worall till recently was Pretoria's loyal diplomat in London. He 
had launched a drive to unseat the powerful Constitutional Affairs 
Minister Chris Heunis in May's whites only general election. А 
one-time professor of political science, Worall strongly feels that 
there must be an end to.apartheid and is compaigning for political 
rights for all South Africans. | 


Wynand Malan, the charismatic young MP from suburban 
Johannesburg resigned from the National Party in January 
because of the government's failure to abolish the Group Areas 
Act There has thus been a string of deeections by reform-minded 
party members, the so-called “New Nats”, which consitute а new : 
moderate force in South Africa demading greater reform and 
accommodation with the black majority. 


Not only have newspapers been prosecuted but the first ban- 
ning took place in South Africa during the ‘50s. the (South 
African) Guardian was banned under the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act in 1952 as were also two of its successors. Advance 
(1954) and New Аве (1962). The magazine Fighting Talk was banned 
in 1963. 


More кешш were banned (October 1977) the World and 
Weekend World. In August 1984 the Windhock Observer was banned 
under the Publication Act The ban was lifted a fortnight later by 
the Publications Appeal Board. 


Journalists have been charged with offences arising from their 
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' work. For instance, during the 1985-86 state of emergency and 
widespread unrest a number of journalists were arrested. Nine 
were held during an attempted march on Pollsmoor prison in 
Cape Town in August 1985, although charges were later dropped, 
the same month a three-man crew working for the American 
television network CBS were arrested for ‘disobeying the police’. 
An Agence France-Presse photographer was detained under the 
Internal Security Act after taking a photograph of a soldier stand- 
ing guard outside the Witwatersrand Military Command in central 

Johannesburg. | 


Chris Heunis said in 1984 that new media ‘style’ would be 
needed under the country's new constitution. That it should be a 
*media style that will emphasize common matters and consensus 
opportunities rather than conflict’ 


Again, when the Rand Daily Mail the most vocal opponent of 
apartheid among the South African press was closed by its Board 
at the end of April 1985, allegedly because of financial loses, Predi- 
sent Botha greeted the announcement by saying that he was glad 
that a new spirit of national unity was prevailing in South Africa. 


South Africa's incursions into Angola is symptomatic of the 
policy of destabilization and aggression pursued by Pretoria 
against its neighbours to keep intact apartheid within South 
Africa. Such incursion against neighbours is the external face of 
apartheid. 


The white leadership in Pretoria understands or seems con- 
vinced that it is essential to have a so-called regional hegemony— 
the economic and military dominance—of the region so as to 
ensure that its four 'power bases' (security, social/psychological, 
eonomic and diplomatic) remained intact. Prior to 1975, the white 
rulers in the neighbouring states had accepted South African 
hegemony, though by 1980, all the neighbouring states had rejected 
it 4 


Regionally thus, South Africa views itself as reserving the 
right to intervene in neighbouring states, in P.W. Botha's words, to 
present 'instability. This curious claim seems aimed at permitting 
intervention in states aided by the socialist bloc. For example, фе. 
Cubans must withdraw from Angola. But there is the other side of 
the story. From Angola's point of view the Cuban forces contribute 
to the defence of the integrity and independence of Angola, which 
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has been a victim, since its independence, of a war of aggression 
waged by South Africa. The Angolan Presient Edurado Dos San- 
tos calls these forces volunteers whose commitment is all the more 
appreciated since it is a vertiable expression of the feeling of 
solidarity on the part of the Cuban people Their departure, 
therefore, will follow a sovereign decision on the part of the 
Angolan state, just like their arrival there. 


Angola's Vice-Minister for Foreign affairs Vanacio de Moura 
said in an interview (Africa-Asia, February 1987) that the presence 
of Cuban forces on Angolan territory was taken as a pretext for 
holding up the independence of Namibia. Emphasis, he said, was 
constantly given to the presence of Cuban troops and not to South 
African troops occupying Namibia and maintaining units on 
Angolan territory. 


In the 1960s, it may be recalled, the problems were more from ` 
outside. Apartheid was becoming more and more unacceptable 
internationally. The tide of decolonization and majority rule was 
rolling south. Tanzania became independent in 1961, followed by 
Malawi and Zambia in 1964. Botswana and Lesotho gained 
independence in 1966, and Sv aziland in 1968 but they were less a 
threat because all three were still surrounded by white dominated 
States. RS 


The 1974 Portuguese coup d'etat and independence in Mozam- 
bique and Angola the following year, came therefore, as a bitter 
shock. It gave a boost to those struggling inside. The Government 
response to changes inside and outside South Africa was at first 
confused. Subsequently P.W. Botha counselled a hard line. There 
were unsuccessful attempts to invade Mozambique and later 
Angola. : "E 


Interfering in Angola to keep another of their northern 
neighbours poor and unstable, to keep their grip on the diamond 
mines, to kill freedom-fighters from neighbouring Namibia are 
clear motives to keep the South Africans busy at the game of des- 
tablization. Reference may also be made hére to Jonas Savimbi the 
‘one blackman who in his rabid. anticommunist stance fights 
alongside the South Africans with American weapons, Savimbi 
and his UNITA are locked in a non-win war with ruling MPLA 
(Movement for the Liberation of Angola) in a civil war that has 
become a war by proxy as well The government with its com- 
munist weapons ringing the capital Luanda cannot be beaten. 
Savimbi supplied by American arms (through Zaire) to the north 
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and reinforced by South Africans through Namibia to the South 
and backed by his own Ovimbundu people cannot be beaten 
either. UNITA set up its headquarters at Jamba close to the border 
with Namibia, where the traditional isolation from the rest of the 
country made it easier for the South Africans to come and go offer- 
ing logistic and military support to the rebels at little risk to 
themselves. 


Jamba has become an invaluable tool for Savimbi When the 
Angolan armx (FAPLA) advanced towards Mavinga in September 
1985, thereby threatening UNITA headquarters, Pretoria sent its 
air force to prevent the destruction of Jamba. However after the 
battle of Mavinga UNITA activity generally dropped in intensity. 


Angola has consistently supported the Namibian liberation 
movement SWAPO which transferred its main offices from 
Lusaka to Luanda in 1976. Angola has also given support to the 
ANC. For Luanda, the independence of Namibia is a historical 
inevitability. The illegal occupation of Namibia and the war of 
aggression on Angola are directly linked. 


Angola has vigorously condemned apartheid in South Africa. 
It rejects the argument advanced by western governments that 
apartheid is an "internal" issue. In the words of the Angolan Presi- 
dent "the existence of the apartheid regime is a real threat to 
security and peace, not only in southern Africa but on the whole 
contient...”. This he said during а speach to the heads of state and 
government of the Frontline States meeting in Luanda on August 
21, last year. 


While the apologists of apartheid strive for greater destabiliza- 
tion in the region the African National Congress urges for greater 
sanction simply because international isolation and economic 
deprivation will shorten the fight against apartheid. According to 
ANC, the South African economy will be ruined by sanctions as 
much as it will by trained guerrillas (an estimated 50 re-enter 
South Africa every month) and untrained “comrades.” 


The international supportor for the ANC is today higher than 
ever before. Inside South Africa the people had responded to ANC 
calls to render the townships ungovernable and the number of 
transnational companies fleeing the country grows daily. 


While able to keep the armed struggle going (growing since 
the Soweto student revolt of 1976) with an estimated 500 trained 
guerrialls operating inside South Africa, the ANC has won some 
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diplomatic battles too. The US Congress recently overturning Pre- 
sident Reagan's veto imposed a far-reaching sanctions package. 
The US sanctions withdraw landing rights in the USA for South 
African aircrafts, prohibit new investment by US companies and. — 
banks in South Africa textiles, steel and metals. 


African countries had also asked for an urgent meeting of the 
UN Security Council to press for mandatory international 
sanctions against South Africa. These countries had reportedly 
prepared a draft resolution based on sanctions the US Congress 
.approved over Presient Reagan's veto in October 1986. Although 
much is made of the limitations of sanctions, boycotts and disin- 
vestment, sanctions do work. For instance, since the mandatory 
arms embargo was imposed in 1977, South Africa has developed 
the capacity to build many of its own weapons systems (often with 
Israeli help) yet South Africa is still dependent on imports of 25 
percent of its weaponry. Its air force is known to be dependent on 
imported components for maintenance and modernization. Arms 
embargo was one of the pressures forcing South Africa to pull 
back in Angola. 


South Africa's war against its neighbours has taken its own 
toll SADCC estimated in a report to the OAU in mid 1985 that in 
the first five years of its existence (1980-84) destabilization cost its 
members 7,000 million. The cost is rising rapidly. In 1984 alone it 
was about & 2,500 million. 


Peaceful eradication of apartheid is now seen as the only hope 
by a growing number of whites. It is also true that many whites 
genuinely entertain fears about their future in any new dispensa- 
tion. And as the Commonwealth Report points out, the government 
as a matter of policy seeks to deepen these fears. The ANC is pain- 
ted as a component of international communism. ANC leader 
Nelson Mandela, languishing in jail, is often portrayed as a com- 
munist. So it is said that twenty-three out of thirty members of the 
` АМС National Executive are either members or activé supporters 
of the South African Communist party. Detached analysts dispute 
these figures The ANC's radicalism, it is pointed out, is a reflec- 
tion of the times and the society that has produced it. 


ANC Secretary General Alfred Nzo called both Washington 
and Pretoria allies in the-drive against the ANC. They are assailing 
' it more stringently from anti-communist positions and intensifying 
their vicious attacks against all who support the ANC, more 
specifically the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 
| / o9 Beko 
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“The USA's purpose" he alleged "is to isolate the ANC from its ` 


traditional ally, the communist party of South Africa." 


In the same newspaper interview. Alfred Nzo assessed the 
apartheid regimes' sitnadia as one in the throes a deep-seated, 
irrevesible crisis. One of the symptoms of the crises to hit the racist 
regime, according to him, is ће shrinking of its social base. More 
and more whites, he said, were joining the ranks of the democratic 
movement Many whites including Afrikaners were afflicted with 
uncertainty, even despair. 


Back to the regional dimension, the Commonwealth Emient 
Persons Group's findings confirm that the South African Govern- 
ment has wielded the stick of military and economic sanctions to 
bend neighbours to its will. This external face of apartheid is of 
importance in defending the system and keeping at bay pressure 
from the international community. This campaign of destabilisa- 
tion and economic disruption, we know, takes many forms. It 
involves aid for dissident movements and includes action within 
neighbouring countries, like bombing and other acts of sabotage, 
as well as independent military action involving air strikes and 
commando raids as well as planned incursions. 


Angola and Mozambique i in particular have borne the brunt 
of Pretoria’s military aggression. Namibia which should have long 
ago become a sovereign and independent state remains occupied 
by South Africa. Its territory is used by Pretoria for military cam- 
paiging especially against Angola. 


As a result of such aggressions and to stave off further attacks, 


several states in the region have entered into ‘non-agression pacts’ 


with South Africa. We have the Lusaka Accord of February 1984 
with Angola and Nkomati Accord of March 1984 with Mozambi- 
que as examples. Needless to say that South Africa violated both 
these accords from the very outset. It had continued support to the 
Mozambique National Resistances (MNR). 


The destruction of crucial transport links in Mozambique and 
Angola by dissident movements receiving support from South 
Africa has aggravated the dependence of countries in the region on 
South Africa. The latter has not hesitated to use this economic/ 
military clout for political ends. 


Since the seventies more so since 1980, South Africa has 
sought to disrupt and destroy the alternative transport network arid 


» 
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port opportunities opened to the landlocked countries of the 
region with the independence of Angola and Mozambique and 
the formation of the Southern Africa Development Co-ordination 
Conference (SADCC). The aim obviously has been to drive 
regional trade through the more expensive transport routes of 
South Africa. Other economic pressures have included the destruc- 

"tion of power lines and installations and the exploitation of those 
countreis which act as exporters of cheap labour to South African 
mines, industry and agriculture. South Africa though short of 
energy resources has yet used these to create a dependency by the 
neighbouring countries Despite the oil embargo, South Africa 
supplies all petroleum products іо BLS (Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland), substantial amounts to Malawi and some to Zambia 
and Zimbabwe as well Embargo having pushed up the costs to 
South Africa to 50% above world market prices the same are 
passed on to those states that buy from South Africa. 


South Africa also supplies all Lesotho's electricity and signifi- 


cant amounts to. Botswana and Swazliland. Instances could be ` 


multiplied manifold. What shape matters take in the future 
remains to be seen. Equally moot is the question whether the pen 
or the gun would be more effective as a means to achieve ends. 


The apartheid monster in the meanwhile poses a threat quite 
beyond its borders and Pretoria's war against its neighbours would 
end only with the destruction of apartheid. 
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Brutal Force: The Apartheid War 


Machine: Gavin Cawthra, Inter- 
national Defence and Aid Fund 
for Southern Africa: Pages 319; 
Price £6.00. 


The volume is a must for 
serious students of the apartheid 
defence, police and suppressive 
system. It is a product of a long, 
authenticated, deep, painstaking 
research. 

The book gives a detailed 
analysis of the apartheid forces— 
how these have been developed 
and deployed against the black 
majority in southern Africa; and 
how hidrances are placed in the 
progress being made by the newly- 
independent states of Africa. 

In strict accuracy, the volume 
shows how millions of people in 
southern Africa have been killed 
as a result of apartheid aggression 
through deployment of armed for- 
ces in campaigns of destabilisa- 
tion. It informs the reader of the 
ways in which the South African 
state has become militarised. The 
Military establishment has assu- 
med an active role in the formula- 
tion of State policy; and repressive 
measures are implemented to sus- 
- tain the white minority rule. 

The tables (17 in number) ofthe 
‘book are informative. One of these 
gives details about the South 


African military expenditure bet- 
ween 1960 and 1985. Another gives 
estimates of the personnel strength 
of apartheid armed forces. A third 
one describes the approximate 
numbers of black troops in the 
South African Defence Force and 
Bantustan units; while another 
deals with South African weapons 
and equipment, major armaments 
producers in South Africa; military 
and police headquarters and 
bases in South Africa and occupa- 
tion forces in Namibia. 

The information the book gives 
is based on a wide range of sour- 
ces. It is comprehensively docu- 
mented. It explains how there are, 
on the one hand, serious limita- 
tions on the arms embargo to 
South Africa. Yet, on the other, {ће 
measure is making an impact. The 
reason adduced is that the apar- 
theid regime has failed to make 
itself self-sufficient in arms. Its 
military and nuclear capability 
has been the direct result of long 
and extensive western collabo- 
ration. 


The book is a worthy reference 
volume for those interested in the 
developments of southern Aírica. 
It is, also, of use to the common 
reader. It presents the picture of 
southern Africa as having become 
a battle-ground. To maintain itself 
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in power the apartheid regime has 
engaged itself in a massive process 
of militarisation. 
The book gives the background 
. of how apartheid came to be 
recognised, by the United Nations, 
as a threat to peace. In 1977, the 
world body imposed.a mandatory 
arms embargo against Pretoria. 
The UN also recognised the right 
' of the South African and Nami- 
bian liberation movements—the 
African National Congress and 
the South West African People's 
Organisation—to take up arms to 
end apartheid and the white 
minority rule. | 

According to the author, the 
present strategy of the South 
African administrators has roots 
in the early history of southern 
Africa. The white settlers started 
arriving in the mid-seventeenth 
century. Their stay was accom- 
panied by campaigns of conquest 
and dispossession. Fragile truces 
between the settlers and the 
inhabitants of the area would 
soon break down as the settlers' 
hunger for land grew. Settlers 
came from different lands. They 
established authority on different 
regions. The discovery of dia- 
monds and gold led to new con- 
flicts among the settlers. 

The establishment of the Union 
of South Africa, in 1910, enshrined 
the principle of united white rule 
over the entire territory of South 
Africa. After World War П, the 
National Government came into 
power in South Africa, in 1948. It 
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intensified its oppression of black 
South Africans by strengthening 
the pass laws, tightening residen- 
tial segregation and suppressing 
the national liberation struggle. 
Hindrances were placed in the 
advancement of the already-dis- 
advantaged. Afrikaner workers, 
farmers and small businessmen. 

The book has succeeded in 
pointing out how South Africa’s 
withdrawal from the British Com- 
monwealth, when- South Africa 
became a republic, in 1961, 
increased its international isola- 
tion: The structure of the South 
African Defence Force, as it is 
today, was established four years 
earlier.to this—in 1957. On March 
21, 1960, police created inter- 
national resentment when police 
killed 69 Africans in the Shar- 
peville massacre. | 

According to the author the 
African political attack came in 
the form of the 1969 Lusaka 
Manifesto in which thirteen 
African States committed them- 
selves to supporting the inter- 
national campaigns and struggles 
in South Africa, Zimbabwe and 
Namibia. 

The author vividly presents the 
picture of how the South African 
State has institlled a war psychosis 
in the white population. They are 
told that they are facing a ‘total 
onslaught from the forces of 
‘world communism’. So, they 
should get prepared for a protrac- . 
ted war against the neighbouring 
States and revolutionary forces in 
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. "South Africa. The enemy is iden- 

' tified as the blacks. Examples are 
given like : "What if a 'kafir' rapes 
your sister. You should be proud 
to kill him." Yetthe regime has not 
succeeded in its aim. Conscripts 
have walked еп masse ог 
mutinied. — 

Although SADF, personnel is 
being provided overriding facili- 
ties, private sector is being made to 
subsidise SADF-supported orga- 
nisations, and the educational sys- 
tem is managed in a manner that it 
prepares children for war, yet 
South Africa is beset by a deep 
insecurity. There is shortage of 
manpower for the SADF. The 
apartheid regime has got forced to 
resort compulsory conscription of 
coloured and Indian men. 

The Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute has been 
quoted to show that during the 
decade 1975-85, military budget in 
South Africa increased by 500 per 
cent In addition, vast resources 
earmarked for military purposes 
are hidden in the budgets of state 
departments, other than the 
department of Defence. - 

One of the major weakenesses 
.of the apartheid regime is the sup- 
ply of oil. Annual cost to South 
Africa in overcoming the oil 
embargo has been nearly US 
dollar 2 billion. Although South 
Africa is producing, and purchas- 
ing a huge quantity of arms, yet it 
faces serious shortages It has 
strengthened its position Бу 
manufacturing a weapon similar 
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to a nuclear weapon. 

After presenting details of 
South Africa's neighbours' inten- 
tions, the author believes that 
none of them has attacked it, nor 
indicated a desire to do so. Still the 
build-up of conventional forces 
has the aim of maintaining the 
SADF's ability to strike at neigh- 
bouring countries and to launch 
invasions. E 

The author informs that the 
white minority rulers of South 


. Africa still regard themselves as 


the natural inheritors of the 
'British Empire in the region. It is, 
therefore, natural that they pressed . 
for the incorporation of Botswana, 
Lesotho, Swaziland and Zimbab- 
we, as well as Namibia, into 
South Africa. 

There is praise for the achieve- 
ments of the ANC. Even after a 
quarter of a century of being 
banned and operating .under- 
ground, the African ^ National 
Congress is the most popular. 
political organisation in South 
Africa. 

In the concluding pages of the 
book, the author becomes opti- 
mistic. He says that the growing 
support for the armed struggle 
among the black population has 
become evident Thirtysix percent 
of black respondents surveyed in 
1985, despite the dangers of saying 
so, said they supported armed 


resistance against the South 
African regime. Oy. 
He quotes ANC President 


Oliver Tambe to declare : “Throu- 
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gh our sacrifices, we have pre- 
pared the conditions for us further 
to transform the situation to that 
position when it will be possible 


African Realities—Kenneth L. 
Adelman; Crane, Russak & Co, 
Inc New York, 1980, pp. 170+ 
XVIL 

The title of the book is rather 
misleading The author has 
mainly concentrated on South 
Africa and the interests the United 
States, the Soviet Union and other 
West European countries have in 
South Africa What the author 
calls the ‘realities’ are facts and 
situations in relation to South 
Africa and the USA or in other 
words, the politics that will suit the 
US interests best. 

Furthermore, the discussions 
on the US interests too are biased. 
Africa is discussed as an arena for 
US-USSR rivalry but, to be frank, 
without much objectivity. In fact, 
the tone of the book is clear in the 
foreword itself which labels the 
Soviet assistance to the wars of 
national liberation as that for 
- ‘liberation’ from western influence 
in order to extend Soviet imperial 
power and influence over the peo- 
ple thus liberated, while at the 
same time, suggests that the US 


should support its allies with | 


weapons, military training and 
economic aid to promote western 
values In short, there is an 
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for us to seize power from the: 
enemy." | 
Jagannath Dhar 


attempt to show that the African 
policy should be a part of a global 
American allied design to defeat 
Soviet aggressive imperialism. 

The first chapter gives a general 
picture of Africa and its impor- 
tance in the East-West rivalry. It 
names various conflicts-there is 
mention of 20 wars involving 44 
countries since 1960- and analy- 
ses their cause like decoloniza- 
tion, deprivations, political des- 
perations, military feebleness, Pan 
African illusions and outside 
fuelling. One section of the chap- 
ter is devoted to the security 
dimensions in Africa. 

The second chapter describes 
various US interests їп South 
Africa and other parts of the conti- 
nent A section is devoted on ` 
Soviet interests in the same region. 
The interests are identical-oil,' 
minerals, the cape route and 
stfategic value. The additional 
points in the Soviet section is 
devoted to the Soviet interests in 
the control of natural resources as 
means to disrupt the western 
economies. Besides describing the 
Cuban interests, and motives in - 


` Africa, the chapter also discusses 


theimportance of South Africa for 
US and refers to racial and ideolo- 
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gical dimensions and the US 
stakes in having a friendly govern- 
ment in South Africa. 

Chapter three and four are 


devoted to Zimbabwe and Nami- 


bia respectively. The author main- 
tains that the nature of transition 
in Namibia as well as in Zimba- 
bwe will have great influence on 
the future policies of South Africa. 
Another reason for giving so 
much importance and space to 
Zimbabwe according to the 
author was that it was “the perfect 


illustration in miniature of the . 


. myths that serve to confuse 
Americans about Africa". (p. 50). 
It is stated that the American 
involvement increased in 1976 
when Kissinger advocated majo- 
rity rule in principle. The two 
main reasons identified for the 
American interest were, a respon- 
sive chord to the segment of the 
American elite which was well 
represented in the new American 
leadership and the issue was race 
and not the foreign settlers, and 
human rights campaign of the 
Carter administration. 

The paradox was that the US 
was trying to achieve its goals with 
the five frontline States- Tanzania, 
Angola Mozambique Zambia 
and Bostwana of which the first 
three have seen fewer civil rights 
and political liberties. In the 
Angolo-American plan, Nigeria 
was Stipulated to help in bringing 
about changes which it did not 
itself have. ' 

From South Africa's point of 
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view, Mugabe’s victory in the, 
Commonwealth-supervised vot- 
ing was not good as it was likely to 
have an appeal that black armed 
struggle it always victorious and 
that it was inexorably moving 
southward оп the African 
continent. | 

The chapter on Namibia des- 
cribes the key factors in the Nami- 


'bian transition and then it goes on 


to the effects of the transition on 
South Africa. 

The biggest chapter of the book 
is devoted to South Africa's stra- 
tegy of survival It is a very infor- 
mative and well written chapter. It 
helps clear many policies and 
stances of South Africa which can 
be useful not only for layman but 
also experts on the region. The 
chapter describes how and why 
the white Afrikaners consider 
themselves totally isolated with no 
possible help from any quarter. 
More the world criticizes it for 
apartheid, greater it assumes a 
posture of defiance and evolves 
what the author calls a ‘strategy’ of 
survival The South African foreign 
policy is mainly geared for sur- 
vival, maintenance of identity and 
political sovereignty. With these . 
objectives set as goals, the foreign 
policy tries to bolster its political 
and security ties with the west, 
form a constellation of States in 
the region, and organize similarly 
beleaguered States like Taiwan, 
Israel and South Korea to form a 
new fourth world. 

An important .facet of South 
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African strategy is economic. The 
aim is to make фе economic self- 
sufficient in short-term to. withs- . 
tand international sanctions. 
However, the author maintains 
that the future political set up and © 
racial equation in that country 
would greatly depend upon the 


. nature of transitions in Zimbabwe 


myths 


and Namibia. 

The sixth chapter explains in 
detail what the author considers 
underlying American 


policy towards Africa. To mention 


\ 


a few - the Americans demand 
radical change only in the white-: 
ruled South whereas the basic 
political rights and civil liberties 
are as severely threatened in the 
black-ruled States as much as in. 
the white. Africa is considered a 
land apart, exotic and different - 
The author calis it a suspension of 


. values, for it is one thing to claim 


that Africa will not soon adopt 
traditional . values, but quite 
another to say that Africa should 
not adopt them and that the US 
should not even promote its goals. 
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there. Another myth mentioned is 
the tendency to equate soüthern 
Africa with southern América and 
consequently give similar advice 
which is ill suited to the former. 
Large economic assistance in, 
order to eliminate the social and 
economic morals and thus elimi- 
nate the factors promoting com- 
munism, would not also work . 
Thus the long list continues. | 

The last chapter is actually a 
summary of the preceding chap- 
ters. It predicts that southern 
Africa will demand increasing 
time and attention from American 
officials For any rational 
American policy towards Africa, 
the first need is to dispel the myths 
which cloud the American pers- 
pective of Africa. In addition, it 
also emphasizes that a pragmatic 
policy would be greatly beneficial 
to US. ' | $ а. 

In conclusion, it must be stated 
that the book is not only a well 
researched work, but also makes a 
rather catchy reading. 


. Madhu Rajan 
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Neo-Colonialism and the Politics 
of Oil in Africa : The case of 
France and the People’ s Republic 
ofthe Congo = 


Alexandre Mboukou 


Historic-philosophical ideas are products of social forces that 
сап or cannot be controlled by man. To the historicist who 
believes in the predeterministic and fatalistic notions of human 
history, social forces cannot be controlled by man. To the 
phenomenologist, on the other hand, who believes in the primacy 
' of perceptual consciousness for any becoming, social forces can be 
controlled by man. Neither view is accurate. It appears that the 
degree of control over social forces is a direct function of their 
intrinsic nature and also of man’s ability to apprehend them in 
time. 

Thus social forces that have a mystical base cannot easily be 
foreseen by man, because they lie beyond his intellect On the 
other hand, social forces that have an empirical base can be fore- 
seen by man, because they lie within the boundaries of his 
‘intellect. Man is a schizoid being, to that extent, the second state- 
ment is meaningfully expressive. 


Man lives in three simultaneous worlds. First, there is the 
world of material reality; second, the world of subjectivity (Le, of 
perceptual consciousness), and third, the world of utopia (ie, of 
dreams)| Of these three worlds, the world of subjectivity is, 
depending upon man’s chemistry at the very moment he is 
undergoing these perceptual experiences, either fused with the 
material world or consummated into dreams. By the same token, 
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the ensuing ideas become symbolic referrents to either the “control 
factor" or the "non control factor" of social phenomena. ` 


. - Аза historic-philosophical idea attempting to explain social, 
political, and economic forces in the contemporary world, neo- 
colonialism is a product of social forces created by man. To the 
extent that it influences man's destiny and existence, neo- 
colonialism must be looked at in terms of both horizontal and ver- 
tical dimensions. 


Horizontally, neo-colonialism seeks to translate the relations 
of the objective (material) world of the neo-colonized to the real 
objective world, ie, as expressed by the demands and strategies of 
the neo-colonizer. Vertically, neo-colonialism seeks to translate the 
relations of the subjective world of the neo-colonizer (ie, his 
national interest) to the subjective world of the neo-colonized (ie, 
the expression of his demands and aspirations). The relationships 
between the two objective worlds describe interactions at the 
economic level. Those between the two subjective worlds translate 
interactions at the superstructural (politico-ideological) level. 


In keeping with this description, neo-colonialism becomes 
then a phenomenon of criss-crossed relations which have as their 
underlying basis the notion of dependency. This horizontal- 
vertical model can readily help to answer the question whether a 
neo-colonialist relationship exists between Canada and the United 
States. This is a significant and pertinent point, in that the term 
neo-colonialism has tended to create the impression that the 
phenomenon of dependency can only exist between a former 
° colonial power and a former colony. First, this neologism lacks 
analytical precision. Mazrui notes 


One handicap which the term has suffered from is precisely its 
etymological measures to the term colonialism. It has tended to give the 
term neo-colonialism a ring of imprecision and obsolescence. — 


Second, it reduces the whole experience to transactions bet- 
ween: France and Senegal or Britain and Kenya. Nkrumah's des- 
` cription? reflects this: 


A situation in which a former colony acquires nominal attributes of 
independence, but this independence is shot through with иреште 
interest of alien (colonial) power. 


This description is a lopsided expression of the vertical 
horizontal model It merely highlights transactions between two 
subjective worlds ie, transactions dictated by previous colonial 

arrangements. 
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While in 1964 Nkrumah reduced the  neo-colonialist 
phenomenon to transactions between former colonial powers and 
former colonies, in 1965 he no longer identified it as such. In Neo- 
Colonialism, Last Stage of Imperialism, he made the neo-colonialist | 
experience synonymous with relations between the more powerful 
. and the less powerful, between the more developed and the less 
developed. To be sure, this allows us to study neo-colonialism in 
terms of the two sets of worlds, ie, the subjective with the subjec- 
tive and the objective with the objective. 


In comparison to the United States, Canada suffers from a 
certain degree of financial and technological marginality. It is 
dependent, to some extent upon the United States. This 
phenomenon of. penetration of one objective world by another 
objective: world ‘vindicates Darwin's theory of evolution. The 
stronger or the more developed species customarily overcomes the 
weaker or less developed species. In as much as the phenomenon 
of economic penetration reflects degrees of Darwinism, the 
"dependency factor" becomes no nore valid in the case of Canada 
and the United States than in the cases of France and the United 
States, of the Third World and the United States, of Senegal and 
France, of Nigeria and Britain. In Woddis’ words, "neo- 
colonialism is the control of finance capital and industrial capital 
over the nation-states and their economies."5 


Comparatively speaking, serious РРР differences 
exist between US - Canadian relations and US. Third World 
relations or Franco-Senegalese relations, and the like. Schatz 
dramatizes this point in his analysis of economic relations bet- 
ween foreign private firms and African governments. 

There has developed in Africa, in recent years, a group of practices which 
constitutes a new. pattern to be called here "crude private neo 
imperialism". This term refers to unprincipled exploitation by some 
foreign. firms of African governments that establish government con- 
trolled, " directly productive enterprises in an effort to accelerate 


economic development 


A number of students of Franco-African relations have traced 
back the root of French neo-colonialism in Africa to the "Franc 
Zone" policy. As the name indicates, the "Franc Zone" policy is a 
policy derived from the strong monetary ties linking the former 
French colonies to the Central Bank of France. Excluded from this 
arrangement are Algeria and Guinea. Breton іп Power and Politics 
in Africa describes the situation as follows? 
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АН these former colonies still use ће С.Е.А. The currency diede 
originates with the term Colonies Francaises d'Afrique, later changed to 
Communaute Financiere Africaine. The С.Е.А. francs.at a fixed rate 
under France's guarantee and the African issuing banks are French con- 
trolled Monetary and fiscal questions are determined by French officials 

- in key positions in the financial ministries of most of the 14 states inctud- 
ing Mali as well as in their banks. . 


Corbett in the French Presence in Black Africa adds a qualitative 
note. He argues that "in theory each of the Black African states has 
a complete freedom to create its own. national money and to 
establish its own issuing institution. In practice, Paris has been. 
able to avoid proliferation of new currencies and issuing orgaris by ` 
establishing regional banks The Central Banks of the West 
"African Monetary Union handles currency questions for 
Dahomey, Ivory Coast, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal Togo, and — 
Upper Volta. The Central Bank of Equatorial African States and 
Cameroon, which is tied to the Central African Customs and - 
Economic Union, performs the: same function. for Cameroon, 

. Chad, the Central African Republic, the Congo, and Gabon. But 
what is important to note is that all these institutions work closely 
with the Bank of France. The implication is clear and simple: | 
strong trade and credit links with France and balance of payment 

' liabilities to France." 


In essence, - the "Franc Zone" piigi is a monopolistic tool in 
which contradictions of benefits for France and punishments for 
the former colonies coexist It is comparable to one of France's 

energy policies devised after World War П to fight and curtail 
dollar imperialism. According to Odell, France-along with a num- _ 
Бет of other European countries decided, after World War П, to 
build oil refineries on her own soil to face a serious problem of : 
energy and break the monopoly of oil distribution and pricing by 
the Gulf ports in the United States. This move was intended not 


only to increase her oil output, but also to “curtail the impact of · | 


-growing oil import prices or the balance.of payment as most of the 
oil available came either from dollar areas or through American 
companies, апа hence produced a serious drain on Europe 8 Very 
limited dollar resources”? 
In keeping with this energy policy and in order, also, to 
"increase the size of her own refining imports , at prices more 
closely related to the cost of production, France gives preference to 
oil from the Franc Zone, including Algeria.”!9 Hartshorn in Politics 


and World Oil Economics outlines the two basic strategies France | | 


uses to implement this policy. First, the French government sees to 
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it that oil from the "Franc Zone” area receive privileged entry into 
French markets. Second, the French government exercises the 
` greatest amount of control over refining and marketing companies, - 
requiring all of them to иш a quota of oil from the Franc 
Zones. 

On the whole, the Franc Zone Policy is a neo-colonialist and 
mercantilist set of guidelines whose main thrust is twofold: to 
ensure French markets with the necessary raw materials, and to: 
build a buffer zone against attempts by the dollar to penetrate 
French markets, including former colonial markets. In other 
words, the policy serves two purposes. The first is commercial, 
namely monopoly control over markets built in the heyday of 
‘colonialism. The second is nationalistic. namely rejection of 
American imperialism. 

Congo-Brazzaville which became Peoples Republic of the 
Congo in 1970, holds a special place in the history of French 
colonialism in Africa. In the same way as Senegal was considered 
the preferred son of France in West Africa, so too was the Peoples’ 
Republic of the Congo in Equatorial Africa Unlike Senegal, © 
however, which may be best remembered in French military cir- 
cles for those fierce and fearless black “tirailleurs” (riflemen) she 
sent to the front during the two world wars, the Peoples’ Republic 
of the Congo may perhaps be best remembered in French political 
circles as the ad hoc capital of Free France (1942-1944). 

These historical ties must be reckoned with in order to fully - 
grasp the reasons for the strong attachment of the Peoples' 


- Republic of the Congo—a country whose professed political 14ео- 


logy is Scientific Socialism—to France—a bourgeois and neo- 
colonialist state. The Peoples Republic of the Congo became 
independent in 1960. As was customary throughout the Third 
: World, power was.handed over to "trustworthy son". Abbe Fulbert 
Youlou became the first president He was overthrown in 1963, 
when his high living and conspicuous corruption provoked stu- 
dent teacher and union demonstrations. "Under his leadership, 
Congo-Brazzaville maintained close ties with France and openly 
expressed pro-Western sentiments: fostering accusations by the 
more militant African leaders that the government was a tool of 
forces of neo-colonialism. During the attempt by Moise Tshombe 
to secede the Katanga region from Congo-Kinshasa, Youlou risked 
the. wrath of other African nations ana supported the secession 
movement ”!2 


. Under Youlou, spokesman of anti-communism in Africa, the 
Peoples’ Republic of the Congo enjoyed a special relationship with 
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France. Yet, no attempt would be made to break this relationship 
after he was overthrown. Unlike leaders of the Guinean revolution 
` who chose to break away from France, the leaders of the Con- 
golese revolution chose to carry on business with France as usual. 
Two significant reasons may account for this. First, France refused 
to come to the military rescue of President Fulbert Youlou, giving 
the new leaders assurances of her good intentions. Second, strong 
contradictions opposed President Massamba-Debat, Fulbert 
Youlou's successor, to his Prime Ministers, Dr. Pascal Lissouba 
and Mr. Ambroise Noumazalaye. President Massamba-Debat was 
a disciple of the school of Negritude more so than a disciple of the 
Marxist school. He wanted to preserve the special ties with France, 
believing firmly, like many advocates of Negritude, that racial and 
political harmony can exist between former colonial masters and 
former colonial subjects. By contrast, Dr. Pascal Lissouba wanted - 
‘a strong pro-Chinese policy and Mr. Ambroise Donee a 
strong pro- Russian policy. 


Although, in 1967, President Massamba-Debat made serious 
accusations against the French government for allegedly giving . 
assistance to counter-revolutionaries, however, he made no attempt 
to either break or sever diplomatic relations with France His 
government was supported by French technicians and the private 
French commercial community.? In addition to the French sup- 
port, President Massamba-Debat succeeded in maintaining him- 
self in power by skillfully exploiting the divisions within the 
Congolese Marxist ranks. According to Lee, “the revolution of 1963 
brought to power a regime associated with the socialist camp. 
Indeed, rumors are spread about the rivalry inside between the 
pro-Russian and Marxist wings of the party, and inside the Maoist 
wing itself between N’ Dalla, the former ambassador in Peking and 
Diawarra, the political commissar.”!4 


President Massamba- Debat ran out of steam in 1968, however, 
"when faced with a stagnant economy, one of the most urbanized 
societies in Africa, militant youth movements, trade unions and 
the church."5 His downfall was triggered, above all by his 
inability to cope with demands of nationalization of French enter- 
prises spurred by the civil defense units and youth movements. 
Major Marien Ngouabi, his successor, was pictured in the Western 
press as a hard line Marxist. He did not live up to it, however. 
Instead, he tried to channel all his energies towards building "state 
capitalism" in the, Congo. In 1970, he nationalized a few French 
enterprises. "Included in this category were the SIAN, a French 
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sugar manufacturing plant Radio-Brazzaville, a powerful station 
installed during World War II to broadcast propaganda programs 
of Free France; the Congo-Ocean, a railroad linking Brazzaville to 
Pointe-Noire on the coast and the ATEC, a tans Башак Сош- 
munications Agency.”!6, 


- These nationalization measures were enacted to appease some 
elements within the Congolese political community. Ultra-leftist 
elements of the Maoist wing of the Congolese Labour Party 
(LeParti Congolais du Travail) were dissatisfied with President 
Ngouabis policies. On two occasions, they had attempted to 
overthrow his government The rift was finally settled in March 
1973 when Diawarra and his “young Turks” who were willing to 
bargain with the CIA were ambushed and wiped out! 

As a general rule, President Ngouabi pursued the same con- 
‚ tradictory policies as did his predecessor, President Massamba- 
Debat For instance, the investment code enacted by the Youlou's 
government in 1961 was still being faithfully honored.!8 Moreover, 
links with the Franc Zone were still being continued. "In 1969, Pre- 
sident Ngouabi declared that no country was really independent 
until it had created its own money, and then in March 1970 gave 
assurances that Brazzaville had no intentions of leaving the Franc 
Zone.”!9 To a person well-informed about economic developments | 
in the Peoples Republic of the Congo, one thing was certainly 
becoming clear. MarxistLeninist principles were simply being 
paid lip service to. President Ngouabi had by now, realized that 
building a strong and prosperous economy took precedence over 
everything else, including ideology and thus opted to put economy 
before Scientific Socialism, with France remaining the major sup- 
plier of funds to help solve the chronic problem of deficit in the 
balance of payments. This deficit was estimated in 1969 at 8 billion 
francs or approximately 2 billion dollars.20 

Discussions of Franco- Congolese relations at the vertical level 
have clearly indicated that the Peoples’ Republic of the Congo has 
been pursuing policies that have contradicted its national ideology. 
Two important questions arise: How does this whole process affect 
the exploitation of oil in the Peoples’ Republic of the Congo, and 
what are its social оне insofar as the кошо. worker is 
concerned? 


Until very recently, only one company enjoyed the right to 
exploit oil in the Peoples’ Republic of the Congo. It is a subsidiary 
of the Compagnie Francaise de Petrole known as ELF-ERAP. Oil 
was first discovered in the Peoples’ Republic of the Congo in 1966. 
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Its production rose steadily from that year on until 1970 when the 
rapidly declining output at the Pointe-Indienne field onshore 
almost caused the disappearance of the Peoples’ Republic of the 
Congo from the list of African oil producers?! The output from 
1966 to 1970 was estimated at 15,000 tons/year. The discovery of a 
new oil field at Emeraude in 1971 was expected to produce 500,000 
tons in 1972 and over 1 million in 1973. Some forecasts suggested 
that it could be up to 2.5 million in 1974 as the ELF Company con- 
tinued to develop the very complex field, the first-phase of which 
cost some $37 million to bring onstream.22 


Although the Soviet Union enjoyed strong ties with the 
Peoples Republic of the Congo and had technical know-how in 
the area of oil exploitation, however, she did not join the French in 
the Congolese oil boom. Two major facts must be reckoned with. 
First, as discussed earlier, the "Franc Zone" policy creates an 
assured market for the oil produced by the former French colonies. 
At the same time, in order to maintain monopoly control over this 
oil, the French government pays high prices for it Second, Con- 
golese leaders were eager to meet their balance of payments deficit, 
most of which is owned to France. As a result, they condoned this 
monopoly control They, indeed hoped that the new discoveries 
made by ELF at Emeraude would bring a total income of $100 
million in 1974. For the Congolese economy, this represented 
three-fourths of the national budget and a $75 million surplus to 
meet this chronic balance of payment deficits 3 


Unlike oil exploitation in the United States, oil exploitation in 
France is carried out mainly by state owned companies. Most of 
these companies are subsidiaries of the Compagnie Francaise de 
Petrole. The CFP was created in 1924 jointly by the French 
government which holds 3596 of the share capital and 40% of the 
voting power and a group of industrialists. Its first aim was to 
develop France's acquisitions in the Middle East, according to the 
terms of the San Remo Agreement of April 1920. Its total assets 
were estimated at 158,324,450 francs in 1970 24 


` The overall French policy with respect to oil exploitation has 
been based on the following criterion. Seventy per cent is allotted 
to state owned companies and ten per cent to foreign companies 
and host governments. In recent years, this quota has come under 
severe criticisms from the private industry. The dispute has risen 
over the crude oil plan. Under this plan any French company 
operating in France must receive a license from the government to 
import crude oil in France. This move was seen by most private 
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industrialists as a means of curbing the growth. of private 
‘marketeers and of assuring a group of government controlled com- 
panies through their ownership of the Union Generale de 
Petrole—a fifteen per cent slice of the market by 1975. Some even 
suspect that government handling of imports licenses is part of a 
scheme to. gradually convert the French oil industry into a state 
monopoly. What.is most important to note about this plan is that 
the oil produced by countries under the Franc Zone area is sold by 
the CFP to private industry at higher prices. At the same time, the 
CFP turns around and buys cheaper foreign oil at world prices, 
pocketing a difference of as much as fifty cents/bb125 


In 1973, the Congolese government signed new fiscal terms 
with the ELF Company. Under this new agreement, the fiscal 
terms became effectively thirty-eight per cent tax rate based on 
realized price at the well head with expanded royalties rising from 
six and one-half per cent to fifteen per cent, depending on produc- 
tion level It is interesting to note that "Nigeria's tax rate is 
estimated at fifty-five per cent based on much higher posting and 
fully expended twelve and one-half per cent royalties.'?6 This is 
where the issue of real benefits accruing to the Peoples’ Republic 
of the Congo under these new fiscal terms needs to be raised. Now, 
if the production cost incurred by the ELF Company was to be put 
at $37 million, and. if the revenues going to the Peoples Republic 
of the Congo were to be set at $100 million, it could be assumed 
that ELF stood to profit by a gain of $263 million. ELF's total ear- 
nings from the Congolese operation were estimated at $800 
million. 


The nationalization measures announced by the Peoples 
Republic of the Congo in early of 1974 did not reduce this dis- 
parity in profits. The reason is simple. Under this nationalization 
plan, the Peoples’ Republic of the Congo, instead of receiving fif- 
teeen per cent in royalties, moved to fifty-one per cent. However, 
issues such as the marketing of the Congolese crude oil and the 
presence of French technical experts who had to be paid insuran- 
ces and gross financial compensations had still a draining effect 
on the Congolese economy. To sell its oil, the Peoples Republic of 
the Congo had to go through channels set up by the French oil 
companies. This implied commission taxes, transportation taxes as 
well as insurance costs In other words, this nationalization 
scheme was hardly helpful to Congolese leaders in their attempt to 


solve the chronic problem of balance of payment deficits. For | 


instance, under a recent loan agreement with the International 
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Monetary Fund (early part of 1980), Congolese authorities were 
asked to increase their export capability in-order to help rescue 
their almost bankrupt economy. 

What did the oil boom mean to the average worker in Pointe- 
Noire? Rey argues that there is a native entrepreneurial capitalism 
in the Peoples" Republic of the Congo, especially in the region of 
Mossendjo-Pointe-Noire. This “native’entrepreneurial capitalism 
is not necessarily the same thing as national capitalism. For by 
"national capital" is usually meant a captial which works foremost 
for the internal market. The concept of "national capital" came to 
greater use beginning with the Chinese revolution. Since then, it 
has been used in a political sense more so then in an economic 
sense. In the Chinese context, it applied to that capital which 
belonged to the "national capitalists", ie, that fringe of the 
Chinese middle class which, since the days of Sun Yat Sen, always 
opted for the revolution rather than for foreign imperialism when 
no other alternative was left27 


According to Rey, the concept of "native entrepreneurial capi- 
tal in the Congolese context refers to that capital which a few 
individuals managed to accumulate by entering directly into the 
business of wood cutting and export. Among these few individuals 
we count a former accountant of the SCKN (a French commercial 
firm), a former cabinet minister, a former representative to the 
National Assembly, and à former political leader. As such, these 
individuals accumulated their capital through close ties with the 
French business community or positions in government. 


Most significant, at this point, is that these individuals do not 
limit their business transactions to the cutting and exporting of 
wood alone. 


‚ When their capital leaves the exploitation of the forest И is invested into 
other sectors like transportation of cassava, bananas, yams and palm-oil 
to Pointe-Noire for the average worker.28- 


Profits realized by these few "native capitalists" from transport and 
sale of staple food are used, as a general rule, to purchase heavy 
equipment from the two leading French commerical firms SCKN 
` and CCSO (electric saws, trucks, etc...). SCKN and CCSO, in turn, 
order luxury goods for the elite and government officials. This 
triangular transactional pattern catches the average worker right in 
the middle. 


The worker depends for his meagre wages upon the CFCO 
(national railroad company) and ELF. He uses part of these wages 
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to purchase coffee, flour, sugar, salted fish, canned good, expensive 
shirts, and polyester pants from SCKN and CCSO owned stores. 
The rest of his meagre salary is used for staple foods whose prices 
are often set arbitrarily by the “native capitalists.” 


Colonial arrangements have tended to dictate patterns of 
political and economic relations in the post-independence era. In 
spite of the fact that it professes Scientific Socialism as its national 
ideology, the Peoples’ Republic of the Congo has been no excep- 
tion to this set pattern of political and economic relations. Not 
only is it linked monetarily to the “Franc Zone”, it also receives 
most of its financial assistance from France. At the same time, it 
continues to allow French companies to enjoy preferential status 
in the exploitation of certain resources such as oil. Strong ties with’ 
Moscow and Peking did not, in any way, jeopardize its ties to the 
former colonial master, France, although serious ups and downs 
have been recorded. 


Since June 1977,. with the resumption of diplomatic relations 
with the United States, Congolese authorities have been looking 
for ways to develop stronger ties with the American private com- 
mercial sector. In this way, an agreement was signed with 
the Standard Oil Company of California to carry on offshore oil 
exploration which, according to the French, was too expensive, 
and not too profitable. This attempt to diversify economic relations 
within the Western bloc is dictated by the strong realization of the 
Congolese authorities that their almost bankrupt economy can no 
longer rely greatly on the French and partially on the Soviets, the 

‘Chinese having achieved a rapprochement with the Americans. 
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Morocco's Dilemma in the 
Sahrawi e Persistence or 
withdrawal? | 

JI Dibua 


The partition of Africa resulted in the arbitrary démaraction 
of African boundaries. From the colonial days, these boundaries 
have been heavily criticised by African nationalists. But with the 
attainment of political independence, most African leaders came 
to the realisation that attempts to redraw boundaries would create, 
more than solve, problems for Africa. It was therefore decided that 
they should not be tampered with. Thus the charter of the 
Organisation of African Unity (OAU) supported Hp inviolability 
of African boundaries. 


This fact notwithstanding, some African countries, notably 
Somalia and Morocco embarked on irredentist policies! This 
paper intends to examine Morocco's irredentism in the western 
Sahara, the factors that influenced it, its implication for inter-state 
relations in the Maghreb, and the serious economic and political 
problems Morocco has experienced as a result. It is equally inten- - 
ded to highlight the manner in which irredentism has placed 
Morocco in a dilemma. Since Mauritania joined Morocco in par- 
titioning western Sahara in November 1975, Mauritania’s role in 
the territory up to 1979, will also be discussed. Mauritania and 
Morocco, are important examples of the dangers irredentism pose 
to African. countries which decide to pursue it. 


The former Provincie Del Sahara Espanol (Spanish Sahara) 
now known as the western Sahara or the Sahrawi Arab Democ- 
ratic Republic (SADR), is bordered in the North by Morocco, 
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South by Mauritania, West by the Altantic Ocean and East by . 
Algeria. It is about 280,000 square kilometers and consists of two 

main parts—Saquiet el Hamra in the North and Rio de Oro in the 

South. The area is said to contain the world's largest known 

deposit of phosphate. Official Spanish claims to the territory were 

made in 1884, but it was not until 1934 that she seriously attempted 

to occupy it In any case, in the period between 1900 and 1912, 

Spain and France through a series of treaties demarcated the | 
boundaries of this area. It is with these boundaries that Morocco 

and Mauritania disagreed in the 1960s when their irredentist 

ambitions in the territory became state policy. 


In fact after political independence in 1956, Moroccans 
envisioned the extension of thier country to the Senegal river, 
thereby creating a major state which would encompass the western 
Sahara, Mauritania, and parts of Algeria and Mali. This was jus- 
tified on historic and religious grounds? This Greater Morocco 
concept resulted in hostilities and strained relations in the 1960s 
between Morocco on the one hand and Algeria and Mauritania 
on the other. It led to a war with Algeria in 1963 over the Tindouf 
region. By the 1970s, Morocco dropped her claims to Algerian and 
Mauritanian territories and concentrated on the western Sahara. 
This was partly because she needed their support against Spain, 
the then colonial master of the territory. 


The discovery of large amounts of phosphate deposits in the 
western Sahara also accounted for Morocco's change of attitude. 
Although phosphate was first discovered in 1945, it was not 
thought to be in large quantities. In 1964 however, it was announ- 
ced that there were deposits of 1.7 billion tons of phosphate at Bu 
Craa. It was also established that the surrounding region had up to 
ten billion tons, making Bu Craa the single largest source of 
phosphate in the world. This greatly enhanced the importance of 
the territory and led to an intensified interest in one of the hitherto 
neglected territories of the Spanish colonial empire? The 1960s | 
therefore witnessed a period of great competition for the western 
Sahara, with Morocco and Spain as the main contestants. While 
Mauritania also laid claim to the western Sahara, the. third 
Maghrebian country, Algeria, was in favour of its total indepen- 
dence. In the 1960s, the three Maghrebian countries called on 
Spain to withdraw from the territory. Since they did not present a 
united front, Spain benefitted from their rivalry and was able to 
play one against the other However, between 1967 and 1970, 
Morocco, Mauritania and Algeria began closing ranks'in their 
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attitude towards the western Sahara. After a series of meetings bet- 

.ween King Hassan of Morocco, Mokhtar Ould Daddah of 
Mauritania and Houari Boumedienne of Algeria, an agreement 
was reached in September 1970. The leaders decided to strengthen 
their co-operation in a positive manner to speed up the liberation 
of the western Sahara from colonialism in accordance with UN 
resolutions. А triparite committee was set up to co-ordinate the 
activities of the countries towards this goal4 This rapprochement 
was promoted because Morocco realised that for effective opposi- 
tion to Spain, she. needed to reconcile with Algeria and 
Mauritania, calculating that such a move would persuade them to 
acquiesce in her irredentist ambitions. 


“This unity which lasted between 1970 and 1974, resulted in 
increased pressure on Spain. It is important to note that agreement 
was reached only on the liberation of the western Sahara from 

` Spanish colonialism. No speculation was made about its future. It 
would appear that Morocco could not convince the other two 
countries to agree to her claims to the territory. Possibly there was 
‚ а deliberate attempt not to discuss the issue, since it could have 
adversely affected co-operation. Morocco probably felt that once 
the territory was decolonised, she would be able to manipulate 
Algeria and Mauritania into accepting her claims. Partly as a 
result of this unanimity, Spain was forced to move gradually 
towards decolonisation. Ironically the change of attitude by Spain 
brought an end to co-operation between the three countries. 


The Spanish government's agreement in August 1974, to hold 
‚ а referendum in the colony, under United Nations supervision, in 
the first half of 1975, caused consternation of Morocco. She 
opposed the reférendum on the grounds that there was little 
chance that a free expression of opinion would take place, and that 
а connection with Spain might be perpetuated. Morocco equally 
stated that she would not allow the independence of the Sahrawi 
people. The only referendum she would accept was the one that 
would ask only for a straight choice between Spain and 
Morocco? ve od 


With the announcement of Morocco's intention to take over 
the western Sahara, co-operation with Algeria and Mauritania 
came to an end. While Mauritania laid claim to the southern part 
of the territory, Algeria wanted self-determination for the Sahrawi 
people: Algeria's position was determined by the consideration 
that Morocco's control of the territory might revive the “Greater 
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Morocco’ dream, which had resulted in a war in 1963. Algeria also 
desired an outlet to the Atlantic Ocean to facilitate the exportation 
of iron and oil produced in the southern part of the country. Since 
it was politically risky to construct a railway line to the Atlantic 
through Morocco, the alternative was through the western Sahara. 


Meanwhile there were some political movements in the wes- 
tern Sahara demanding either limited freedom, or total indepen- 
dence. It was mostly sponsored by Spain and Morocco. For 
instance, the Saharan National Union Party (PUNS) sponsored by 
: Spain, sought friendship and co-operation with all states, 
especially Spain and the Islamic countries The Liberation and 
Unity Front (FLU) sponsored by Morocco aimed at the destruc- 
tion of Spanish colonialism and reunification of the western 
Sahara with Morocco which it regarded as its *motherland'$ 


The most prominent of the liberation movements, was the 
Peoples Front for the Liberation of the Saquiet el Hamra and Rio 
de Oro (Polisario), which was formed in May 1973. From its incep- 
tion, Polisario accepted the necessity of an armed struggle and 
reformist nationalistic Islam. It was thus for total independence. 
Ten days after the formation, it launched the armed struggle by 
attacking the military post of Khenga. Initially the POLISARIO 
received support from Algeria, Morocco and Mauritania. It has its 
headquarters in Mauritania and was welcomed as an embarrass- 
ment to Spain. When by 1974, it became clear that the front was 
for complete and unconditional independence for the Sahrawi 
people, and therefore shunned integration with either Morocco or 
Mauritania, both countries withdrew their support. Ás a result, the 
front temporarily went underground only to reappear in 1975 with 
the full backing of Algeria, where it now had located its 
headquarters. : | 


In the meantime, following pressures from Morocco, the UN - 
in December 1974. passed resolution 3292 requesting the Inter- 
national Court of Justice (ICJ) at the Hague to inquire into the-his- 
tory of the western Sahara and determine whether it was a land 
without an owner at the.time it was colonised by Spain. It was also 
to advise on the legal ties which the territory had with Morocco 
and Mauritania. On October 16, 1975, the ICJ ruled that the. wes- 
tern Sahara at the time of Spanish colonisation was not a territory 
belonging to no one. While recognising the legal ties between the 
territory, and Morocco and Mauritania at the time of colonisation 
by Spain, the court was of the opinion that the available evidence 
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was insufficient to establish any tie of sovereignty between the 
territory and Morocco or Mauritania. It therefore favoured "self- 
determination through the free and genuine expression of the will 
of the people of the territory.” 


The court's recognition of the right of the Sahrawis to self- 
. determination notwithstanding, Morocco and Mauritania main- 
tained that the recognition of ties between them and the territory, 
legitimized their claims and had authoritatively settled the dispute 
in their favour. To support his irredentist policy, King Hassan in 
November organised a ‘Green March’ by 350,000 unarmed men 
into the western Sahara. The march was designed to divert atten- 
tion from the occupation of the territory by Moroccan troops. 
While the attention of the world was focussed on the march the 
Spanish evacuated the north-western part of the territory, which 
the Moroccan troops occupied after defeating the small defending 
POLISARIO army. The ‘Green March’ was to secure control of the 
phosphate in the region and gain employment for many Moroc- 
cans. The role.that Spanish troops played suggested that a secret 
agreement had been reached between Spain and Morocco. This 
was later revealed by the November 14 “Madrid Deal’ between 
Spain, Morocco, and Mauritania 


The agreement guaranteed Spain’s economic interest in the 
western Sahara. The Bu Craa phosphate mine would remain 35 
` per cent under Spanish control while the remaining 65 percent 
would be handed over to Morocco. Spain’s fishing rights on the 
Saharan coast were not to be tampered with. It paid lip service to 
United Nation’s position, and claimed that the UN recommenda- 
боп that the parties concerned should negotiate, had been fulfilled. 
Spain was to withdraw from the territory on February 28, 1976. In 
the interim, a joint provisional administration was established. 
The agreement was drawn up without consultations with the 
POLISARIO, Algeria or the UN. Yet it was the effectiveness of the 
fronts military activities and Spain's desire to avoid a colonial 
war, that greatly influenced her decision to go to the conference 
table. 


Spain justified the lack of consultation with the Sahrawis on 
the basis that they were divided over the question of self- 
determination and that the POLISARIO was not the authentic rep- 
resentative of the people. In any case, at a parliamentary inguiry in 
March 1978, it was revealed that Spain's withdrawal was partly as 
a result of the commercial interest in the western Sahara of some 
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highly placed people in Spain, Moreover, Gomez de Salazar, who 
was the governor general of the territory at the time of the agree- 
ment told the commission that the POLISARIO was the only 
liberation movement which had unariimous support? 


In a sharp reaction Algeria condemned the agreement. 
Boumedienne criticised the settlement for violating UN 
resolutions, the verdict of the International Court and the Sahrawi 
peoples rights? Algeria therefore resolved to increase her aid to the 
POLISARIO. She also brought the matter before the UN. On 
December, 11, the General Assembly passed a resolution by 84 
votes to three, with’ 42 abstentions, calling on Spain to take 
immediate steps to assure the Saharan peoples right to self . 
determination under UN auspices At the same time, another 
resolution which took note of the "Madrid Deal" was passed by 48 
votes to 32, with 52 abstentions!? By these contradictory 
resolutions, the UN proved ineffective in upholding the right of the 
Sahrawis to self-determination and thus encouraged Morocco and 
Mauritania to continue with their irredentist ambitions. The , 
POLISARIO decided to seek other avenues to resolve the situation. 
An immediate effect was the intensification of its resolve to settle 
the issue through violent means. 


The withdrawal of Spain on February 26, 1976, and the formal. 
partition of the territory by Morocco and Mauritania was regarded 
by POLISARIO as the second phase of the colonisation of the 
western Sahara. The Front reacted by declaring a new republic. 
SADR on February 28. Its suporters declared that they would be 
“prepared to fight for generations".!! Within а month the Sahrawi 
republic was recognised by nine countries. With the recruitment of 
more young Sahrawis and the increased supply of arms by Algeria 
and Libya, the Front's military activities made it impossible for Bu 
Craa mines to continue production The Front’s guerillas 
. embarked on sabotage activities not only in the western Sahara, 
but as far north as southern Morocco, and all over Mauritania. 


POLISARIO decided to concentrate its military activities on 
Mauritania, the weakest of the two countries in order to force it out 
of the combat and thus leave Morocco isolated. Mauritania’s army, 
which was less than 3,000 was very small and her economy. was 
weak. Even her modest war effort during the period of the tripartite 
administration had led to an increase in taxes and to a situation 
where workers had to sacrifice one to three days’ wages a month. 
The drought of the early 1970s worsened the situation. Moreover, 
the northerners in the Mauritanian army were reluctant to fight the 
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Sahrawis whom they considered their kith and kin. Worse still, 
Mauritania’s portion had no phosphate deposit, so that it was not - 
even economically viable. 


Given this precarious situation, it is surprising that Daddah 
had decided to become involved in the western Sahara imbroglio 
in the first place. It is probable that he was still haunted by the 
ghost of ‘Greater Morocco’ and therefore looked upon -Morocco’s . 
occupation of the whole of western Sahara as detrimental to 
Mauritania’s security. This would have made it possible for 
Morocco to disrupt the transportation of iron ore (which accoun- 
ted for 90 per cent of Mauritania’s foreign exchange), to 
Mauritania’s main port at Nouadhibou. She therefore needed the 
area as a buffer zone. In additon, the western Sahara fishing 
shores and any prospective offshore oil, would have been claimed 
by Morocco. It is equally probable that Daddah was promised a 
share of the revenue from phosphate which was doing well in the 
world market, at a time when revenue from the iron industry was 
declining. While the factors that influenced his actions may con- 
tinue to be a subject of debate, the point that should be noted, is 
that the decision turned out to be fatal 


The Sahrawis concentrated their attack on military and 
economic target in Mauritania where they were able to travel long 
distances unmolested. In order to paralyse Mauritania's economy, 
they constantly attacked the vital 600 Kilometer Zouerate- 
Nouadhibou railway line which was forced to stop operation 
periodically thereby causing great economic hardship to 
Mauritania. Mauritania’s desperate military situation led to the 
signing of a joint defence pact with Morocco in May 1977 Бу’. 
which control of the formers military high command was given 
over to the latter and Moroccan troops were sent to Mauritania. 
This notwithstanding, the Sahrawis increased their military 
activities so that by November, Daddah’s government was on the 
verge of collapse. The immenent collapse resulted in the military 
intervention of France. 


Before November, the POLISARIO fighters were able to travel 
vast distances across Mauritania’s almost unpopulated desert 
regions secure in the knowledge that the Mauritanian army had 
neither the reconnaissance planes to detect them nor the com- 
munication facilities to organise rapid counterattacks. But with 
the intervention of France, the military situation changed. In 
November, French technicians installed communication facilities 
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at different points in Mauritania and in particular, along the 
Zouerate-Nouadhibou railway. At the same time, French recon- 
naissance aircraft began a systematic photo survey of Mauritania's ' 
hitherto largely unmapped desert regions.!? By the middle of 1978, _ 
French Jaguars were operating both in Mauritania and the western 
Sahara The intervention of France made Sahrawi military 
columns easy targets for French Jaguars. This led to a change of 
tactics by the guerillas. Attacks were now conducted at nightfall At 
the same time, their supporters within Mauritanian towns 
embarked on a sabotage campaign. Some trains transporting iron: 
ore were successfully derailed. The atmosphere of uncertainty was 
so intense that many Mauritanian train conductors resigned their 
appointments! Thus French intervention did not significantly 
alter the devastating impact of the Front’s activities on 
Mauritania. 


By July 1978, the Mauritanian economy had reached a crisis 
point Revenue from iron had been greatly reduced. Her army 
which was about 3,000 in February 1976, had increased to about 
15,000 so that its maintenance was draining the treasury such that 
60 per cent of the 1978 budget was allocated to the army. Inflation 
led to the doubling of the prices of basic foodstuffs, taxes further 
increased and most official projects suspended. To worsen the 
situation, Mauritania had virtually lost her independence to 
Morocco, whose troops, about 10,000 strong, began to look like an 
army of occupation. Major decisions were taken by the Moroccan 
authorities Many Mauritanians not only resented this humiliation 
but were also suspicious of Morocco's designs. 


The above factors united the different opposition forces who 
intensified their campaign against the war. The situation became 
. 80 desperate that Daddah was forced to admit the adverse effect of 
the war, when he said that “the Algerians (by financing 
POLISARIO) want our capitulation or our death. They would 
never obtain the first The second they may provoke if they 
manage to destroy our economy". 14 It is hardly surprising then, 
that Daddah was overthrown in a bloodless coup led by Colonel 
. Mustapha Ould Salek on July 10, 1978. In so many ways, Daddah 
had prepared his own downfalL!* 


Salek's statements immediately after the coup were con- 
ciliatory to all the parties involved in the dispute. Nevertheless, the 
desire to end the fighting featured in all of them. Capitalising on 
the conciliatory statements from Salek, the POLISARIO on July . 
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- 12, 1978, declared a ceasefire on: Mauritania. However, the non- 
commital statements by Salek were a source of concern in Rabat, 
for the Moroccans were unsure of his intentions. In any case they 
continued to offer warm expressions of solidarity. Negotiation bet- 
ween the POLISARIO and the new Mauritania leaders to end the 
war began in Tripoli in October 1978, thereby leaving only 
Morocco in the battle field. On August 5, 1979 at Algiers, an agree- 
ment was reached between the two parties They renounced 
irredentist claims to each others territories The Mauritanian 
leaders promised Morocco that by this treaty they would be neutral 
in the war. Morocco accused Mauritania of "breaking an inter- 
national agreement”.!6 When Mauritanian troops finally withdrew 
from Tiris el Gharbia — her own section of the western Sahara — 
Moroccan troops moved in to occupy it The treaty with 
Mauritania was a diplomatic triumph for POLISARIO. Apart 
from isolating Morocco in the Maghreb, it also cost her the sup- 
port of some African countries which had been sympathetic to 
Hassan's claims to the western Sahara, because of friendship with 
Mauritania. 


With Mauritania out of the way, the front concentrated its 
military efforts on Morocco. The Sahrawis were able to carry the 
fight deep into southern Morocco. The impact was such that as 
early as February 1979, amidst the display of captured. Moroccan 
military hardware, and prisoners Bachier Mustapha Sayed, 
POLISARIO's Assistant Secretary- General, boasted at a press con- 
ference that the Sahrawi "forces have become a real army capable 
of imposing a military solution to the conflict..”!7 The decision of 

. Morocco by the end of 1979, to abandon most of the outlying 
positions they had occupied since their entry into western Sahara 
in 1975, and to bolster the defence of their more strategic enclaves 
on, and. near, the coast, tend to lend credence to Sayed's statement. 
The most important of these enclaves were the territory's old capi- 
tal, El-Aaiun, the Bu Craa phosphate mines, the ‘holy city of 
Smara and Boujdeur on the coast. Together, they form a triangle 
which POLISARIO regarded as the ‘useful western Sahara’. То 
protect these enclaves, Morocco formulated a plan (the Sahrawi's 
say on French advice) to surround these towns with fortified army 
strong points at varying intervals.!8 Thus, having lost the initiative 
in the war to POLISARIO, Morocco decided to concentrate on the 
defence of this vital triangle Even then, the activities of the 
Sahrawis have made it difficult for the phosphate mines to con- 
tinue operation. Since then, the guerillas have concentrated their 
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attack on villages, and intensified their lightning raids on the 
: towns. The war has become one of attrition. 


It has resulted in internal strains in Morocco. When Hassan 
ordered the ‘Green March’ in November 1975, there was almost 
unanimous support, indeed wild enthusiasm, in Morocco for his 
action. With all the main political parties behind him, he could be 
credited with authoring a spectacular realignment of Moroccan 
politics, around the throne and resurrecting the monarchy from 
the political doldrums into which it had fallen, in the early 19705.19 
With the economic hardship of the war, and its end not in sight, 
there has occurred a break in Moroccan unanimity. A greater part 
of the country’s budget now goes to the army. The cost of the war, 
along with a major military re-equipment programme, caused total 
security spending to soar from 2.5 billion Dirhams (15 per cent of 
the total budget) in 1975, to 4.7 billion Dirhams (27 per cent of the 
total budget) in 1978.20 Also, in 1978, the military budget rose to 
980 million dollars, an 80 per cent increase over that of the pre- 
vious year. Out of this amount, 722 million dollars were spent on 

. the. salaries and allowances of the army which was about 90,000 

.strong This was at a period when the country's revenue from 

phosphate — the principal export commodity — was declining. In 
1981, one-third of the recurrent expenditure was allocated to the 
military. 

Between 1974 and 1977, Morocco's imports rose from 8.3: 
billion Dirhams to 14.4 billion Dirhams. Between 1975 and 1977, 
Morocco's external debt rose from a little over 6 billion Dirhams 
to 15 billion Dirhams2! Economic problems led to the introduc- 
tion of austerity measures. In 1978, imports were reduced by 20 per 
cent and the national currency, the Dirham, was devalued by 7.3 
per cent22 On May 28, 1981, the Moroccan government announ- 
ced an increase in the prices of essential goods, which threatened 
the very survival of many Moroccans. The price of flour was raised 
by 40 per cent, sugar 38.6 per cent, cooking oil 27.5 per cent, milk 
14.3 per cent and butter 76.2 per cent. This led to widespread 
demonstrations and strikes which were brutally put down by a 
combined force of Moroccan police and army, resulting in many 
deaths. In fact, by August 198], the war was costing Morocco an 
estimated two million dollars a day2* The increasing economic 
hardship caused by the war resulted in another Се riot in 
Morocco in January,.1984. 


As early as 1981, the internal problems caused by the war had 
generated the opposition of many Moroccan political parties. In 
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January, the Socialist Union of Popular Forces (USPF), expressed 
its displeasure over the government's exaggerated pacifism”, while 
the principal party, the Rassemblement National des Independents 
(RND, which had been a strong supporter of the annexation of the 
western Sahara became more concerned with the cost of the war 
and wanted the conflict resolved as soon as possible. The outcome 
of the June demonstrations worsened the situation. It led to the 
imprisonment of prominent opposition members of the USFP and 
the Democratic Federation of Labour (DFL). Thus Mehdi Alaoui, 
the leader of the USFP announced that the relative liberalisation 
which followed the opposition's alliance with the kinig over the 
western, Sahara in 1974-75, was “completely at ап end" 25 


The war has resulted in the intervention of foreign powers, 
notably France and the United States. We have already seen the 
role France played in Mauritania in order to prevent the overthrow 
of Daddah's regime. The aid to Mauritania was determined largely 
by considerations of Morocco's security. Morocco occupies a 
strategic position on the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea which 
is of strategic importance to France, the United States and their 
western allies. Also, Hassan is one of the greatest pro-western 
rulers in Africa. This was manifestly demonstrated during the . 
April 1977 Shaba uprising which almost overthrew Mobutu Sese 
` Seko of Zaire, another western protege in Africa: Hassan sent 1,500 
Moroccan troops aboard French planes as aid to Mobutu. 
Moreover, Morocco's defeat might result in the overthrow of 
Hassan which would be deterimental to the interest of France and 
the United States. It is these considerations which have induced 
France to supply large amounts of military hardware to Morocco. 
Thus in 1979 and 1980, France delivered 50 Mirage F-1 jets to 
Morocco, and by the latter year, she began sending Dassault built 
Alpha jets. Also an agreement to sell to Morocco 100 AMX-10 light 
armoured vehicles was announced.*6 


Until 1979, the United States had claimed to be neutral in the. 
war, even though it recognised the ‘Madrid Deal'27 The claim to. 
neutrality was hyprocritical Although one of the conditions for the 
sale of.arms to Morocco was that they should not be used outside 
Moroccan territory, available evidence shows that Morocco has 
constantly violated this condition. For instance, United States Е-5 
jets were used in the western Sahara. The United States not only 
turned a blind eye to this, but continued to supply spare parts to 
Morocco, while also training her army. In January 1978, Carter’s 
intention to supply sophisticated anti-guerilla planes and helicop- 
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ters, perfected in Vietnam, to Morocco and to officially allow her 
. to use these arms against POLISARIO was defeated by the Con- 
gress. In November 1979, the Carter administration succeeded in. 
carrying out this intention arguing that there had been а “signifi 
cant new development” in the war since POLISARIO fighters were 
now operating in southern Morocco. According to Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Harold Sauders, Morocco was no longer fighting 
only to pacify a region it had annexed, but was also defending 
itself within its own territory against external attack?8 This argu- 
‘ ment failed to take into account the fact that the Sahrdwis were 
fighting against Morocco's imperialism. 


Carter argued that the arms were not sufficient to make a 
significant difference in the war. He also claimed he was only try- 
ing to make Morocco decide to go to the conference table, since 
the impact of the arms would strengthen her position in 
negotiations. Andrew Young, a former United States ambassador 

‘to the UN, disagreed with this argument He pointed out that by 
sending arms to Hassan for use in the Sahara, the United States 
would be encouraging the monarch's illusion that he might one 
day win the war, and so, by prolonging an inherently unwinnable 
war, the monarchical regime in Morocco would actually become 
more unstable2? Nevertheless, Carter decided to link the supply of 
arms to Morocco, with pressure on Hassan to seek a negotiated 
settlement to the war. However, the Reagan administration decided 
to end this link. Hence in 1981, it approved an unconditional arms 
sale to Morocco. This was in line with Reagan's policy of curbing 
thé 'communist threat' in Africa and protecting pro-western rulers 
at all cost. Viewed in geo-political terms, the support of France and 
the United States for Morocco, is part of a wider strategy of pro- 

‚ tecting their strategic and political interests in Africa. 


Even though the Soviet Union has not openly taken side with 
any of the parties in the dispute, the activities of France and the 
United States has led to a slight change in her attitude to the con- 
flict Until 1977, she refused to declare her support for any of the 
parties in the dispute and blamed it on ‘western imperialists’. But- 
in November 1977, following French intervention in Mauritania, 
the Soviet ambassador in Senegal announced that his country 
“would protest against any foreign intervention in the Sahara", 
adding that it was not possible to ignore POLISARIO in the search 
for a solution. Furthermore, in January 1978, during a visit to 
Moscow by Boumedienne, the Soviets officially recognised for the 
first time the right of self-determination for the Sahrawis. They 
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were also reported to have sent some sophisticated weapons, 
including SAM missiles, to the Polisario through Algeria?! Thus 
so long as the war persisting, the stage might be reached when, the 
super powers will find it expedient to play their cold war politics in 
the Maghreb. This will not be to the interest of the parties involved 
in the dispute. 


The war has resulted in inter-state hostilities in the Maghreb. 
Vast amounts which could have been used for the implementation 
of useful economic programmes have been wasted on this war of 
attrition at a time when the volume of the exports from the area 
were either declining owing to the effect of the war, or not doing 
well in the world market Thus the economic problems of these 
states hàve been further compounded. Yet to overcome these pro- 
blems unity and economic co-operation are very essential This 
: cannot be attained in a situation devoid of peace and goodwill But. ` 
given the fact that Morocco, the principal actor, is faced with many 
domestic problems, the war. has served the purpose of diverting 
attention from these problems, and for gaining support for the 
government It is therefore unlikely; that Hassan will think it 
expedient to stop the war. 


On the diplomatic front Polisario has recorded many vic- 
tories. The most important being the renunciation of the ‘Madrid 
Deal’ by Mauritania and Spain, two of the three countries which 
participated in the conspiracy. This was brought about as a result 
of Polisario's successful war of attrition. The circumstances which | 
led to Mauritania's change of attitude in 1979 have already been 
highlighted. Since 1977, Polisarios marine units have been suc- 
cessfully kidnapping Spanish fishing trawlers in the western. 
Saharan territorial waters. On November 13, 1977, for instance, 
three Spanish fishermen were arrested for violating “the territorial 
waters of the SADR (in order) to pillage its maritime wealth"32 _ 

. They were set free on the 28th after the Spanish government had 
granted important concessions to the POLISARIO. Thus on Decem- 
ber 14, Spain’s Foreign Minister Marcello. Orega, announced that 
Spain had banned arms shipments to both Morocco and 
Mauritania. Also, on December 23, all parties in the Spanish Cor- 
tes sent a common telegram to Kurt Waldheim, the UN Secretary, 
General, urging that the people of western Sahara be given a free 
choice.on their future, in keeping with UN resolutions? 


. Between May and September, 1980, thirty-eight Spanish 
fishermen were captured. While two of them. were released on 
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grounds of ill-health, it was not. until December, 17 that 
POLISARIO announced a decision to free the remaining thirty- 
six. This was done after the Spanish ambassador to Angola, Emilio 
Casinello, had signed a joint communique stating "support for the 
right of the Sahrawi people to self-determination as a basis for 
political solution englobing (sic) the totality of the territory of wes- 
tern Sahara" 3* This was a serious diplomatic setback for Morocco. 
Furthermore SADR had been recognised by nine countries in 1976 
but by February 1980 the number had increased to 36 and by the _ 
end of the year to 45. By Мау 1986, it had’ been recognised by 63 
countries. 


At the sixth aiid meeting in Havana, in September 
1979, POLISARIO was given full recognition. Morocco was con- 
demned and the right of the Sahrawi people to independence was 
reaffirmed. This constrasted sharply with the position in the past 
which had not gone beyond a formal affirmation of the Sahrawi 
people's right to self-determination. Thus when on February 27, 
1986 the SADR celebrated the tenth anniversary of its self- 
proclaimed independence, large delegates from Non-Aligned and 
eastern. European countries were in attendance. This contrasted 
sharply with what happened in March of the same year when king 
Hassan celebrated the Silver jubilee of his accession to the Moroc- 
can throne, While delegates came from the US, some western 
European and Gulf Arab States, there was a marked absence of 
delegates from the Non-Aligned Movement, particularly Africa35' 
The implication is that Morocco is исап diplomatically, in the 
Third World. 


Perhaps the areas where Morocco suffered the greatest 
diplomatic reverse was in the OAU. The OAU formally became 
involved in the western Saharan crisis in 1976. This followed the 
contradictory resolutions of the UN in November 1975, which as 
we have seen, forced the POLISARIO and Algeria to resort to other ` 
avenues. Until 1978, the attitude of the OAU was ambivalent. At 
the Ministerial Council metting in Port Louis, Mauritius, in June 

1976, a resolution authored by nineteen supporters of the POLISARIO 
° was proposed by the Republic of Benin. It gave its “unconditional 
support to the just struggle of the Saharan people for the recovery 
of their national rights" and demanded "the immediate withdrawal 
of all foreign occupation forces and respect for. the ‘territorial 
integrity of the western Sahara and the national sovereignty of the 
Sahara people36 By a majority of 29 votes out of 48, the resolution 
was passed by the council Morocco as a result decided to boycott 
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the July summit of heads of state and government. Though Dad- 
. dah attended, both' Morocco and Mauritania warned that they 
would quit the organisation altogether if the resolution was 
adopted. 


The summit's reaction was to accommodate the pressure of 
Morocco and Mauritania. The Benin resolution was dropped and 


a proposal by Nigeria to convene an extraordinary summit to dis- ` 


. cuss the western Sahara issue was adopted. No date or venue for 
the conference was fixed and many observers were sceptical that 
the special session would ever hold?7? Events later proved them 
right, for after being suspended many times on one excuse or the 
other, the issue was quietly dropped. 


At the Libreville Summit in July 1977, the threat of boycott by 
Morocco and Mauritania, led to the exclusion of Polisario from 
the meeting. To appease the Sahrawis and their supporters, the 
special summit was fixed for October in Lusaka, but again, noth- 
ing happened. At the Khartoum Summit in July 1978,a Committee 
of ‘wisemen’ made up of five heads of state was set up. It was to 
find a solution to the: issue compatible with the right to self- 
determination8 This was when Morocco began to suffer some 
reverses. even though with the help of some influential African 
leaders, notably Sekou Toure, things still managed to go on well 
for Hassan. In July 1979, at Monrovia, the committee reported that 
the ‘Madrid Deal’ was undemocratic and illegal, and recommen- 
ded a UN supervised referendum to determine the wishes of the 
Sahrawi people. 


By the time of the Freetown Summit in July 1980, the Saharawi 
Republic had been recognised by 26 African countries which, gave 
_ it the simple majority required by Article 28 of the OAU Charter, 


for admission of an "independent, sovereign state" 39 Morocco: 


quickly argued that the SADR could not be said to be an "in- 
dependent, sovereign African state". As a diversionary tactic, she 
shifted the debate to what constituted an "independent, sovereign 
state". She referred to Article 27 of the charter, which demands that 
any question arising from interpretation of the charter, should be 
decided by a two-third majority.4 Some countries theatened to 
withdraw from the organisation if the SADR was admitted. The 
issue was postponed pending the outcome of further negotiations 
by the committee of ‘wisemen’. However, nothing substantial hap- 
pened. Even though Morocco managed to have her way, she suf- 
fered a serious diplomatic bruise. The strong arm tactics she and 
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her supporters adopted, helped to erode Morocco's credibility and ` 
shifted substantial sympathy to the POLISARIO. Hassan’s victory · 
was a pyrrhic one. ` 


Faced with the imminent admission of SADR at the Nairobi 
Summit, Morocco came up with the issue of a 'controlled referen- 
dum' in the western Sahara. The terms of the 'controlled referen- 
dum' were not clear and no mention was made.of a ceasefire. It 
was thus a mere diversionary ploy, to prevent the admission of 
SADR. This notwithstanding, the OAU -accepted Morocco's pro- 
posal А committee of seven states was created to "draw up the 
modalities and all other details concerning a ceasefire as well as 
the organisation and.the holding of referendum, with the co- 
operation of the warring factions". 4! Disagreements over details of 
the referendum hampered the work of the committee. Moreover, 


Morocco's refusal to negotiate with POLISARIO which she regardas . .. 


a band of Algerian guerilla, and not the authentic representative of 
the Sahrawis, deadlocked the work of the committee In fact, 
Hassan's intrasigence was such that he insisted that. the issue of 
sovereignty for the Sahrawis should not be included in the 
reférendum. 


The western Sahara issue took a dramatic turn in February 
1982, when it was admitted into the OAU by the Secretary General, 
Edem Kodjo, on the ground that it had met the condition for 
admission since 26 member states had granted it diplomatic 
recognition. This partly accounted for the failure to form a quorum 
during the August 1982 summit at Tripoli. However, in: October 
1982, in what was described as а 'dynamic compromise, SADR - 
agreed to stay away from the reconvened Tripoli summit that was 
to take place in November. This fact notwithstanding, it was dif- 
ficult to form a quorum. It is therefore likely that SADR's admis- 
sion was a mere excuse for many African leaders to boycott the 
Tripoli Summit The controversial personality of Muammar 
Qathafi and the orchestrated campaign against him by the Reagan . 
administration, must have been the most important factors which 
prevented many African leaders from attending the summit 
However, SADR's strategic withdrawal was a diplomatic master 
stroke, for it won her more African friends, and showed that the 
. Survival of the OAU had precedence. Many African leaders were 
prepared to reciprocate this gesture, and this included some оѓ 
Morocco's closest allies, notably Senegal 


Although POLISARIO was persuaded by her friends to stay 
away from the June 1983 Addis Ababa Summit concrete steps were 
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taken to resolve the western Saharan imbroglio. It was resolved 
that the parties to the conflict (named as Morocco and POLISARIO) 
should undertake direct negotiations for a ceasefire in order "to 
create the necessary condition for a peaceful and fair referendum 
for self-determination of the people of western Sahara, under the 
auspices of the UN and the OAU". An implementation committee 
was set up. The exercise was to be conducted within six months 
and reported to the next summit. The resolution also commended 
the constructive attitude of the Sahrawi leaders in withdrawing 
front the summit€ The indeed was a great diplomatic victory for 
POLISARIO and given the mood at the conference, it was clear that 
` Morocco's intransigence would not be tolerated for a long time. 


"When Morocco again refused to co-operate with the commit- 
tee, many African countries became impatient with Hassan's 
flagrant disregard of the OAU. Twice (1981 and 1983), Morocco 
had given the chance to reconcile her national interest with that of 
the OAU and on both occasions she took the OAU for a ride by : 
refusing to negotiate directly with the POLISARIO. This increased the : 
irritation of many African countries as was manifested by the fact 
that Mauritania, Burkina Faso and Nigeria recognised SADR 
before the November 1984 summit. This brought the total number 
of countries that had recognised it, to 29. Nigeria's recognition of 
the Sahrawi republic which was announced at Addis Ababa a day 
before the summit, was indeed very dramatic and greatly helped to 
prepare the ground for its admission into the organisation. It is 
hardly surprising then that when it happened, only Zaire, joined 
Morocco in walking out of the conference. This was a far cry from 
previous occasions when about one third of the member states 
threatened to walk out It marked the height of Polisario's 
diplomatic trimuph. Zaire’s decision to suspend her membership 
of the organisation, was welcomed by many African countries. She 
has been more of a nuisance to the African cause. Mobutu has 
been collaborating with the enemies of Angola for many years. He 
also had troops in Chad on the same side with France something 
that African countries which have suffered brutality at the hands 
of French troops will not easily Ѓогре143 Hassan's intransigence 
had for too long diverted the attention of the OAU from urgent . 
economic problems facing the African continent It has in fact 
been a source of disunity to the organisation. For the first time in 
many years, pressing issues like drought and the worsening 
African debt. crisis were given the required attention Africa's 
economic crisis was realistically discussed and it was even decided 
to set up a special fund to fight natural disasters.“ 
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` Morocco's diplomatic problems, has been compounded by the 
decision of the OAU. Other international organisations and coun- 
tries, were influenced by the OAU's position. For instance, by the 
end of 1984, Yugoslavia a highly influential member of the Non- 
Aligned Movement became the fifty-ninth country to recognise the 
Sahrawi republic. Also in October 1985, India, another highly 
influential member of the Non-Aligned Movement—in fact its 
Prime Minister was then the Chairman of the movement—became 
the sixty-third country to recognise the SADR. Diplomatic sources 
in Rabat said that this was seen as a great blow and in annoyance, 
Morocco severed diplomatic relations with India. 


Upon Morocco's request, the UN in December, 1984 re- 
. opened the Saharan file. On the 5th by a vote of 90 to nil, with 45 
abstentions, a resolution asking Morocco and the POLISARIO Front 
to "engage in direct negotiations to organise a ceasefire", was passed, 
It is important to note that former friends of Morocco, like Egypt, 
Guinea, Sudan, Tunisia and Senegal voted for the resolution. 
Although US abstained from voting, her delegate referred to the 
resolution of 'good' 46 Again, in December 1985, the UN by a vote 
of 96 to 7 with 39 absentions, reaffirmed its earlier decisions that 
the Saharawi issue-was a decolonization matter. It requested the 
UN Secretary General Javier Perez de Cuellar to mediate between 
the two parties and arrange for them to negotiate a ceasefire which 
could pave the way for a referendum on self-determination. While 
Hassan expressed his willingness to co-operate with De Cuellar, he 
: ruled out any direct negotiation with the POLISARIO front. Faced 
with this succession of setbacks and defeats, sections of the Moroc- 
can press have begun to decry the 'increasing erosion' of Moroc- 
co's diplomatic position.^? 


Furthermore the tide of the war is increasingly turning against 
Morocco. Now assured of more aid from new sources, POLISARIO 
has stepped up her military activities The possibility of Morocco 
imposing a military solution to the crisis is becoming more bleak. 
This means that her citizens will continue to suffer serious 
economic deprivations. From about 1980 there has been pressures 
from the US, one of her principal backers, to go to the negotiation 
table. In fact the August 1984 union treaty between Libya and 
Morocco, signed even at the risk of offending the US suggest that 
she was no longer a source of substantial aid to Morocco. It is 
likely that Algeria used her powerful economic relations with the 
US to effect a change of policy. The US is Algeria's principal trade 
partner, mainly in natural gas, and she is not too keen on losing 
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this advantageous position because of a futile war in which 
Morocco's intransigence has not proved helpful France has 
replaced the US as Morocco's main weapons supplier; Apart from 
supplying most of the weapons, she has helped to facilitate the 
rescheduling of Moroccan debts.8 


However, within a few months, Morocco started making 
moves to improve her strained relations with the US. Her attempts 
were facilitated by an influential US Moroccan lobby which 
include Henry Kissinger and General Walters, the US ambassador 
to the UN. This largely account for the meeting of July 22, 1986 
between King Hassan and Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres at 
the Moroccan town of Ifrane. Hassan calculated that such meeting 
would be warmly welcomed by Washington, He was right for soon 
after the meeting, Reagan called for increased aid to Morocco in 
1987 (US $70 million in military aid and US $ 80 million in 
economic and concessional loans) Given the desire of the con- 
gress to reduce the huge US budget deficit, this could not 
materialise. Thus while Morocco might not receive the desired 
military and economic aid, the meeting has increased her isolation 
within the Arab world. Even a friendly and. conservative state like 
Saudi Arabia was reportedly "furious" over the meeting. As 
would be expected, the greatest criticisms came from the radical 
Arab States. In September 1986, Syria and Libya in a joint state _ 

- ment described the treaty as treason. Syria severed diplomatic 
relations with Morocco and ordered Moroccon diplomats to leave ` 
within a week. Similar sentiments were expressed by Algeria, Iran, 
Iraq and Lebanon. Understandably, it was only the Egyptian 
leader Hosni.Mubarak that openly welcomed the meeting describ- 
ing it аз а good omen for the strife-torn Middle-East 


The furore generated by the meeting was such that Hassan 
had to resign his Presidency of the Arab League. Moreover, 
Moroccan citizens became targets of attacks in some Arab States. 
For instance, barely a week after Peres visit to to Morocco, Hiz- 
bollah supporters (a conglomeration of Arab terrorists from Libya, 
Syria and Lebanon) attacked and burnt down the. Moroccan 
embassy in Beirut. Aslo, four Arab foreigners were caught trying to 
smuggle bombs into Morocco. Investigations revealed that the 
group was planning to carry out its activities without claiming res-— 
ponsibility, thus creating confusion among the citizenry. CREE 
to the re-introduction of visa for all Arab nationals s 
enter Morocco. The only exemption were Jordanians nd. 
Arabians. Ironically, it was the Oujida “Treaty of Unio sb 2 E 
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Morocco and Libya that culminated in the full introduction of free 
movement in the Arab world?! What can be discerned from these 
developments is that Hassan's meeting with Peres has greatly com- 
promised his position within the Arab world. - 


Morocco's decision to become involved in the war, was a great 
mistake. She underrated the extent of oposition from Algeria and 
POLISARIO. While the main reason for her irredentism in the wes- 
tern Sahara was the economic potentials of the territory, the 
activities of the POLISARIO has made the realisation of this dream 
impossible. Given the internal problems which have been caused 
‘by the war, its continuation might be politically risky for Hassan. : 
This notwithstanding, he cannot at this stage withdraw because the 
humiliation would be too much. It might even result in his 
overthrow. Moreover, the war has been serving the useful purpose 
of diverting attention from serious economic problems in Moroc- 
co. Hassan’s headache is therefore whether to: withdraw from the 
western, Sahara or to continue pursuing his irredentist policy. This 
indeed is a dilemma because neither option has much prospect. 
No matter what he decides, he is faced with the risk of being 
overthrown. western Sahara may well turn out to be the Achilles 
heel of Hassan as it was for Daddah. 
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The African Food Crisis and the 
Crisis of Development in Africa: А 
Theoretical Exploration 

Dr. Eghosa E. Osaghae 


, "Indeed, industrialization 1s sometimes believed to be the main answer to 
- the problem (of agricultura! development)... (but) The notion that the pro- ' 
visions of man's basic needs for food can be assured largely as a by- 
‘product of his other activities is a dangerous belief. On the contrary, the: 
rate of industrial development is itself lar, argely conditioned by progress in 

` the agricultural sector” — FEL Sherman. 
"The application of science to food production happily promises as we 
know, to increase our food supply vastly. But science cannot increase our' 
` food supply ad infinitum, and it is also powerless to distribute the product 
to the hungry mouths that need it". Р . 
—A Toynbee 


Africa is presently undergoing a crisis of development which, 
summarily, is the result of the ineptitude of the prevalent develop- 
ment strategies adopted by the overwhelming majority of the coun- 
tries in the continent. At the centre of this crisis is a much more 
underlying food crisis which has led to a rather belated realization 
that development has been pursued all along without the basic - 
foundation of food. Clearly, Africa has strived to develop by 
accepting to catch up with the technological advancements of the 
industrialized nations, the so-called developed states. As such, pre- 

valent development strategies have been externally oriented, an ` 
understable situation, considering the nature of Africa's integra- . 

. tion into the world capitalist system. In the process of catching up · 
with the developed world however, African states have unwittingly 
ignored or de-emphasized their, preparation for development, а. 
situation which has resulted in the present food crisis. 
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Paradoxically, the food crisis. has been exacerbated by the 
supposed benefits of development which have emerged in Africa. 
As it were, increasing efforts to approximate the standards of the 
developed states have made for better living which has led to a 
drastic reduction in mortality rates, as remarkable strides have 
been made in increasing life expectancy periods. This in turn, in 
the face of the African value for many children, accounts for the 
spiralling population explosion, as population growth rates are for 
every on the increase? Unfortunately, this growth rate has not 
been matched by increased food production, the product of pursu- 
ing development at the expense of food. This is the crisis today in 
Africa. 

Within the context of African states and other underdeveloped 
states in Latin America and Asia, development is generally a blan- 
ket term which refers to the intrinsic economic problems of these 
states, and which set them apart from the developed economies of 
the industrialized (developed) states of Europe and America. Such 
a conception considers development to be synonymous with 
economic growth or better put economic development. This 
means that development entails industrialization and is. quantifi- 
able in a country's Gross Domestic Product, higher standards of 
living. (including higher per capita incomes) and favourable 
balance of payments in international trade. For development to be 
complete however, economic growth must be matched with an 
increased capacity of the political and social realms of society to 
absorb the effects of social transformation from a 'simple' to a 
‘complex’ one4 Accordingly the socio-political system must 
‘develop’ institutional differentiation and specificity such as would 
make the individual to be loyal to a class rather than to an ethnic 
group, live in a city rather than a village, work in an office rather 
than be a peasant subsistent farmer, be literate rather than 
illiterate, listen to the radio or read a newspaper rather than 
depend on informal sources of information, earn higher incomes 
and save for investment, etc. The combined effects of these 
transformations is that man becomes more rational and, the society, 
developed. But to bring such development about, society must 
first industrialize because it is-assumed that once a society is 
industrialized, all other things shall be added into it 


The foregoing conception of development which is a descrip- 
tion of capitalist development par excellence, is the prevalent wes- 
‘tern notion because it describes the state of western capitalist 
societies. As such western societies serve as models of develop- 
ment- for African states because these states are dependant 
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peripheries of the capitalist centres. The western thesis is that 
development is a unilinear process, and all states which seek to 
develop must pass through the "stages of growth" which western 
states have followed. African underdevelopment is explained in 
terms of African cultural inertia which results from its prevalent 
traditionality. To develop (or more appropriately, westernize) 
therefore, African societies must overcome their traditionality by 
imbibing western values This conception of African under 
development is however too self-serving for western authorities to 
be useful To fully understand its self-serving nature, it is more 


` relevant to consider African underdevelopment as a historical pro- 


cess. This is the major argument of the underdevelopment school 
whose essence for my purposes in this paper is adequately rep- 
resented by the dependency thesis. 


African underdevelopment, according to the dependency 
thesis, is the result of a historical process through which African 
states were integrated into the world capitalist system as feeder 
peripheries for capitalist development in Europe. Beginning from 
the ere of the slave trade and spanning through colonialism, all of 
which marked. the outward growth of European capitalism, 
African development has been stagnated and distorted as African 
states (themselves mostly creations of the colonial epoch) have, 


from the initial beginnings, served as producers of raw materials to 


feed ‘western industries, and as dumping grounds for the sale of 
their products. This fact of a world capitalist system dominated, as 
it were, by the advanced capitalist metropoles has produced a 
global change in the world demand system which makes. the 


_ underdeveloped states almost entirely dependent on the ше. 


ropoles Through various institutions—educational, military, 
social, cultural, and political the metropoles have maintained con- 
duit pipes of exploitation in such a way that, although African 
states have- become politically independent, they are only 
nominally so because their economies are controlled. by the 
capitalist centres. 


To be sure, the world capitalist system is a closely interwoven 
pattern of interdependence in which no country is self-sufficient 
But the degree of self-sufficiency and dependence vary very greatly 
between’ the Euro-American developed states which are indus- 
trialized, and the African states which have nothing but their 
primary produce to sell. Due to the global demand system elicited 
by the industrialized centres, the African states have brought, 
under the bogus theory of comparative advantage which persuades 
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them to be primary producers for which they are best suited, to 
depend on the industrialized states for necessities of the jet age 
which they cannot produce. This is the nature of dependency. To 
overcome this problem, African states have sought to industrialize. 
Unfortunately however, they have done so by adopting develop- 
ment strategies recommended by western experts which essentially 
emphasize transfer of technology. Lacking the financial capacity 
to pay for technology transfer, African states have had to depend 
on foreign financial assistance in aids and. loans which have 
further exacerbated their dependence. 


By the nature of African dependence, her development 
strategies are externally-oriented. Consequently, cataclysms in the 
world capitalist system, especially economic crisis affect African 
states adversely, and often lead to development crisis As Tetteh 
Kofi puts it 


The deep recession in the industrialized world has plunged the Black 
African economies into a depression that will increase starvation and 
social unrest With demand for primary commodities depressed, even 
nations that were regarded as success stories in the late 19705 — resource 
rich economies such as the Ivory Coast, жаз and Nigeria are now 
sinking fast? 

Adebayo Adedeji is even more incisive. The African economy, he says, is 
the most open and the most exposed economy in the world, overly depen- 
dent on external trade and other external stimuli, foreign technology, and 
foreign expertise. The very strategies of dévelopment the African 
governments have, been pursuing since independence have come from 
outsiders, derived as they were, from theories of economic development 
that were developed during the colonial and neocolonial periods to 
rationalize the colonial pattern of production in Africa. The cumulative 
result is that today, neither high rates of growth or diversification, nor an 
increasing measure of self-reliance and self-sustainment has been 


achieved in the African economy? 


Perhaps the most popular development strategy in most 
African states is import substitution industrialization which aims, 
at producing locally, goods which are presently imported. This 
policy was quite popular in Latin America in the late fifties and 
early sixties. In particular, it transformed Brazil into a "model" of 
third world development, a so-called ‘medium-range’ industrial 
power. But rather than develop Brazil import substitution has 
made her ever dependent, as the numerous assembly plants which 
attend the process of substitution depend for the most part on 
foreign technology and finance. In Africa, Nigeria has notably 
experimented with this policy, and the phenomenal growth of 
assembly plants has made her the ‘Brazil of Africa’. But rather 
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ironically, Nigeria and Brazil amongst others, are cited as success 
'cases of the western approach to development. Other African 
countries have sought alternative approaches. Some, like Ethiopia, 
Benin, Libya, Tanzania and Burkina Faso have adopted the 
socialist strategy which involves the nationalisation of the forces of 
production. Others have depended on ‘mixed’ capitalist/socialist 
strategies. But, common to all these strategies is the fact that they 
are externally oriented. The ideology of development, which 15 the 
creed for African states hinges on the 'gap' approach, as these 
states desire to catch up with the west? 


It is then understandable why the prevalent development 
strategies proposed by western. authorities are self-serving because, 
in the final anlaysis, they seek to make the African states more 
dependent and, therefore, underdeveloped. In recent times 
however, Africans have started to realize the folly of externally- 
oriented development, a point which is borne out by the Lagos 
Plan of Action and subsequent OAU statements. The Lagos Plan 
regrets that prevalent development strategies have not led to 
development, and presses for a self-reliant approach: 


..Africa is unable to point to any significant growth rate, or satisfactory 
index of general well being in the past twenty years. Faced with this situa- 
tion, and determined to undertake measures for the basic restructuring of 
the economic base of our continent, we resolved to adopt a far-reaching 
regional approach based primarily on collective self-reliance.!° 


Specifically the OAU Secretary-General rejected a World Bank 
proposal which urged a growth-oriented programme involving 
more suitable trade and exchange rate policies, increased 
efficiency of resource use in the public sector, improvement in 
agricultural policies, and accelarated foreign aid whose use would 
be planned and controlled by World Bank experts. According to 
the OAU Secretary-General: 


«the proposed outward looking, externally-oriented concept of develop- 
ment proposed for our countries... is indeed a suggestion that we continue 
to do what we have been doing all these years. The only difference is that 
we lose our independence to set our goals, adopt our strategy, and deter- 
mine our policies. Added to this is the glaring arrogant paternalism in the’ 
report with no concern shown for the need to increase the capacity of our 
countries to do in the near future what outsiders are doing for them 
now. 


From every indication, it has now happily dawned on 
Africans that for development to be meaningful, it must be inward- 
looking and internally-oriented because it is man-centred, and 
aims at the well-being of man, “at the realization of the potential 
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of human personality.”!2 Indeed, in the words of В.В. Sen: 


. «development is not just a statisfical concpet of inputs and outputs, nor 
a mechanical process which has only to be put in motion. It is-a matter of 
organic growth-in essence, the process, of allowing and encouraging 

people to meet their own aspirations. It covers the entires spectrum of a 
nation’s life and moves around a central pivot which is the national 
will 3 


Largely because African development strategies have been 
outward-looking, this meaning of development has often been 
glossed- over in the wrong assumption that with industrialization, 
the lot of man will improve. This accounts for the present develop- 
ment crisis marked by the food crisis, which not only challenges 
the prevalent notions of development, but also points | to the 
paradox of African development 

Food is the most basic of man's needs because, as P.L. Shar- 
man puts it, "the whole sum of man's activities, the successful 
fulfilment of all his needs, and the creation of new needs that play 
so important a role in the evolution of civilization depend largely 
on his food requirement being met”.!4 As such, to the extent that 
development is man-centred, food is the foundation for develop- 
ment because only a man that is adequately fed can engage in 
development, or enjoy the benefits which it is expected to bring. А 
society сап only be said to be well equipped for development when 
it has food security, ie. "the assurance that supplies and financing 
will be available to meet minimally adequate consumption 
requirements without domestic price increases, regardless of world 
market conditions."l5 Simply put, there is food security when a 
country has adequate food supply to meet the minimal needs of its 
populace without depending on food imports and aid. Food ade- 
quacy, more than anything else, presupposes food self-sufficiency. 
A country is said to be self-sufficient to food when: 1) its volume of 
trade in food products is positive or at least in équilibrim; ii) it has 
appreciable technological and financial autonomy both in the pro- 
duction and in the marketing of the products at home and 
abroad—it thus has. the national, human, and organizational 
resources that enable it to deal on (at least) an equal footing with 
other societies; iii) the whole population enjoys a food level that is 
nutritionally adequate; iv) changes in its nutritional pattern are 
determined by internal factors of prices and income distribution 
rather than external ones, and v) a safety margin in respect of food 
is maintained by adequate stocks.ló 


Food self-sufficiency must not however be mistaken for a 
situation of autarchy because international trade which makes 
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. states interdependent is an inescapable aspect of the world 
capitalist system. The facts that climatic conditions vary greatly 
between states and that the industrialized states have increased 
their food production through the application of advanced 
technology, divide the world into relatively food buoyant states 
and food deficient states. As Ayoade puts it, "millions of people, 
especially in the developing countries, are hungry while in the - 
industrialized countries people are known to be struggling, often 
unsuccessfully, against overnourishment and malnourishment".!? 
Although international trade in food has existed for a long time, 
the paradox today is that whereas Asia, Latin America, and Africa 
exported food forty years ago, today, they are deficient in food and 
depend heavily on food imports and aid from the industrialized ` 
nations Yet, the industrialized states themselves still have to 
depend on food imports to supplement their supplies. 


This is the nature of the world food crisis which, according to 
the world Food Conference in 1974, has two closely related aspects, 
viz the overall world food shortages as populations increase 

: astronomically, and the chronic problems of hunger and malnut- 
rition.5 These problems are however more pronounced (or, 
indeed, mainly exist) in the so-called underdeveloped states of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America where ironically, according to N.J. 
Vaviloff, most of the present world staple food crops originated.!? 
It is in these states that populations have increased the most, and 

. natural disasters like drought and floods have occurred most. In 

consequence, these countries have become more dependent as the 
bulk of their food supplies are imported. Food therefore, has 
become an instrument of international politics. 


Africa is at the heart of the world food crisis, although bet- ' 
ween 60 and 80 per cent of the people in the continent are farmers 
or engaged in the agricultural sector. Food production has steadily 
declined over the years (the African now has 10 per cent less than 
he had to eat a decade ago) 20. Statistics from the FAO and other 
international bodies, tell the harrowing story of the crisis ?! (see 
table 1). While food demand occassioning increasing population 
stands at an annual average of 3.8 per cent, food production 
increase at an average of 2.5 per cent per annum? To offset the 
food gap, imports especially of wheat and rice have incréásed from | 
1.2 million tonnes in 1961-63 to over 8 million tonnes in 1980 at a 
total cost of 2.1 billion American dollars? The situation in 
specific states is even more pitiable. In Algeria, while agricultural 
exports have declined from an annual growth rate of 5.5 per cent 
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in 1960-70 to 5.1 per cent in 1969/71-1978/80, food imports have 
increased from 0.7 to 23.5 per cent in the same period. In Morocco, 
while agricultural exports have declined from 5.4 to 5.3 per cent in 
the period under review (1969-80) food imports increased from 3.0 
to 8.2 per cent2^ Indeed, according to the World Bank in 1981, 
only Malawi Kenya, and Swaziland had food growth rates of 
about 40 per cent, about just enough to accommodate population 
' growth; Ethiopia, Gabon, Gambia, and Somalia have growth rates 
ranging between zero and one per cent while Angola, Ghana, 
Togo, and Uganda amongst others recorded growth rates of less : 
than zero per сепі25 

Given that most African states are primarily agrarian 
economies, what could have led to the food crisis? Is it only a 
recent phenomenon? The OAU posits that although the crisis is 
new, it is not merely a recent phenomenon: 


The subject of food self-sufficiency is comparatively new to Africa. It is 
the fall in food production per head, accompanied by world-wide infla- 
tion, and the resulting balance of payments difficulties, and the threat 
that food might be used as a weapon... that have at last made people 
aware of a question with its roots deep in the past 6 


Indeed, until the 1960s, 
African agriculture produced enough to meet directly or by financing 
imports of food, the effective demand for food and even certain other ' 
imports; but the over-exploitation of the continent is beginning to make 
its effects felf 


In my view, the most potent explanation for the African food 
crisis lies in the neglect of food production in the development 
strategies African states have pursued since independence. But 
even this predates independence, as it is an integral part of the role 
African states are expected to play in the world capitalist system, 
namely, peripheries of the metropoles. Beginning from the era of 
slave trade which discouraged farming as a means of wealth and 
authority in Africa, the colonial epoch, following the shift in 
demand from human commodities to so-called legitimate com- 
modities mainly oil palm, rubber, cocoa, groundnuts which 
became cash crops, and minerals like tin, gold, and lead, finally 
put paid to the relegation of agriculture to a position of sustaining 
the growth of industries in the colonial centres. In addition, 
agriculture was required to provide food for the non-agricultural 
sector, especially in the urban centres. This way, the African pea- 
sant was drawn into the monetized capitalist economy in which he 
required money to pay taxes, clothe, and even, feed himself. Unfor- 
tunately, the colonial regime succeeded in making farming, 
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especially in food crops unatractive, as this fetched very little 
money for the peasant farmer, and the colonial educational system 
emphasized a glorified need to enter status-giving white collar 
jobs. With this development, the famous rural-urban drift was set, 
in motion, as ‘villagers’ migrated to the towns in search of ‘modern’ 
_ jobs, education, and better life. In the process, food crop produc- 
tion steadily declined. ` 


Ample evidence exists чо validate the assertion that the 
colonial regime was oblivious of the need to increase food produc- 
tion in the face of rural depletions and steadily increasing pop- 
ulations. Its concern, to be sure, was to extract the agricultural 
‘surplus from the colonies, and this it was able to do by emphasiz- 
ing the increased production of cash crops to feed its industries in 

_the home country. So despicable was concern with food produc- 
tion in the colonial state that, as Carl Eicher records, at indepen- . 
dence in the early sixties, there was only one College of Agriculture 
in the whole of Francophone Africa and, between 1952 and 1963, 
only four University graduates of Agriculture had been produced ` 
in former French colonies while, comparatively, about 150 
agricultural scientists had been trained in Anglophone colonies28 . 
The reality of the past then, was that while cash crop production 
was encouraged, food production was criminally neglected 
because, as I have said, cash crops were a major part of the raison 

: d'etre of colonial enterprise. 


The situation did not change after independence because, 
given the global change in world demand which tied them to the 
apron strings of the metropoles, African states required foreign - 
exchange to pay for 'development. Thus, as before, agricultural 
development emphasized increased cash crop production for 
export, because most states depend on single cash crops for export 
Even those like Nigeria, where oil ‘and other mineral produce 
replaced cash crops found themselves able to-pay for more food 
imports and, therefore, continued to neglect their internal food sec- 
tor while pursuing industrialization. As it were, this was an intrin- 
sic part of the development strategies pursued, which hinged on 
agricultural mechanization for increased production. Increased 
production did not however mean more food because agriculture 

.is supposed to sustain industrial growth by providing raw 
materials Thus, while’ food is scarce, man has to compete for 
whatever little is left with industries. Hwa clearly summarizes the 
role the agricultural sector is expected to play in the development 

process, according to the Western view, as follows:.i) it generates 
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markets for industrial products; 2) it provides food and raw 
materials for industrial processing, 3) it builds adequate food sup- 
plies necessary for sustaining price stability; 4) it provides exports 
for foreign exchange. earning, and 5) їп marketing-oriented 
agriculture, by encouraging entrepreneurs and marketing poten- 
tials, it eases the process of industrialization.29 


The major cause of declining food production then, is that - 
agricultural development has been entirely misplaced, emphasiz- 
ing as it were, production for export rather than for feeding the 
teeming peoples This point is (deliberately) beclouded in the 
reasons advanced for the food crisis in Africa by western authors. 
For example, George Gallus proposes that the major causes of the 
food problem in Africa are population growth, low food produc- 
tion, mass poverty, and an inadequate agricultural роНсу.30 In my 
view, such explanations mistake effect for cause and are. therefore, 
tautological To say, for example, that food supply i is inadequate in 
Africa because there is low food production is to offer no explana- 
tion at all This demonstrates the nullity of western development 

"theories". 


Generally, most authors attribute the food problem in Africa 
to the inability of African farmers to join the "green revolution" by 
accepting modern farming techniques. Аз it were, because the 
African farmer continues to depend largely on "traditional" farm- 
ing methods, cultivation of arable land has expanded but land pro- 
ductivity has not improved. As arable land becomes smaller, 
without improved land production, food production will definitely 
continue to decline. What is required then is improvement on land 
production to increase yields per acre, or what Laster Brown calls 
"yield per acre take-off", ie. "a rapid continuous increase in yields 
sustained over a period of several years"?! The preconditions for a 
successful take-off are incressed use of fertilizer, effective manage- 
ment of water resources?? and improved crop varieties, all within 
the context of overall socio-economic development in the areas of 
literacy, higher incomes and development of supportive 
agricultural institutions. In summary, "To describe thé pre- 
conditions for a yield take-off is, in fact, to describe the whole pro- 
cess of modernization and economic development”, because only 
Japan, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and 
Australia have attained the take-off?? Plausible as this thesis may 
be, one does not know whether the emphais recommended for 
African states is on the production of cash crops, or on food crops. 
But the implication is clear; to increase food production, African `. 


А 
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states must pursue further Westernization at the cost of increased 
dependence. 


The westernization of the agricultural sector has had two 
debilitating effects оп Africa, which also explain the declining 
food supply. First, because of the imitation syndrome which 
afflicts most Africans, particularly the elites who have been 
exposed to western “niceties”, there has been a revolution of food 
tastes and demands, as people now prefer western foods for slim- 
ming down, for ulcer patients, etc to local ones. This has meant 
that food imports ‘have to be secured for the “comfort” of the 
people34 Secondly, as agricultural mechanization requires sub- 
stantial capital and finance as well as technical know-how which 
the rural farmers lack, bourgeois absentee farmers who are wealthy 
urban dwellers have emerged. The commercialization of 
agricultural enterprise has everywhere led to increase in the prices 
of food and this has further worsened the food problem, as food : : 
has gone beyond the reach of the common man. These same 
bourgeois agriculturists also serve as middlmen in the procure- 
ment and distribution of food imports. To worsen the situation, the 
major concern of these men is in the agricultural sectors which yield 
quick and huge profits like poultry, piggery, and rabbitery. These 
sectors require scarce food items for animal feed, making man and 
animals competitors for food. As Ayoade puts it: 


.. the more intractable problem is the fact that poultry in particular has 
become a serious competitor with humans for the much-needed grains 
which are in very short supply. The astronomical increase in cereals 
importation can actually be traced to poultry feeds. It is therefore worth 
examining whether protein suppliers that eat grass or what humans do 
not normally eat might not be a viable substitute.) : 


Taking all these explanations into consideration, it cannot be 

true that the major cause of food shortages in Africa lies in the 

‘natural disasters, especially the prolonged droughts which have 

afflicted most parts of Sahelian Africa since the early ѕеуепіев.26 If 

the droughts are any explanation, they only make us understand 
the exacerbation of the food crisis in Africa. 


Concern for food is a fairly recent one in the discourse of the 
developmental problems of African states. Largely because of this, 
‘there has been very little attempt to situate the food crisis in the 

theory of African underdevelopment, resulting in what an OAU 
document has described as a weak theoretical foundation for 
examining the food problem in Africa?" Be this as it may, food 
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has always been part of the western development paradigm, in the 
context of the capitalisation of agricultural production. As Shar- 
man puts it, increased agricultural productivity became possible in 
the advanced countries "when growth of industry, urban popula- 
tion and incomes, provided a market for additional production 
under conditions which, on the whole, gave the farmer both the 
incentive and the techniques needed to increase output'28 Because - 
development is seen in unilinear terms, developing countries can 
only secure increased agricultural productivity through "the spread 
. of knowledge of better ways of farming, by the provisions of better 
seeds, fertilizers and implements, by the control of plant and 
animal disease, by the consolidation of fragmentary holdings, by 
the provision of capital for.expanding operations, and by the exis- 
‘tence of large urban markets, including the means of transporta- 
tion to enable the farms to market increased output.”39 


"The solutions proposed by development experts of the West to 
the food problem in Africa are hardly surprising What the 
Africans need, it is argued, "is increased food aid and financial 
assistance, as well as increased foreign investment in African 
agriculture." The food Policy Research Institute, the FAO, and 
World Bank experts point out that developing countries will 
require between 4-8 billion US dollars, matched by additional 
investment and recurrent expenditure by the countries themselves. 
Indeed, according to the Brandt report: 

The low-income countries which contain most of the world's poor people 
have a very limited capacity to participate in the world economy... they 
need massive investments in irrigation and agriculture to avoid 
dangerous food deficits towards the end of the decade... Existing assis- 


tance to poorer countries is inadequate. 41 


Foreign aid and assistance will however require greater interven- 
tion in the domestic production processes by the donor countries 
because, as the Economic Policy Initiative (EPI) for Africa 
explains, "Throughout Africa, it has become clear that solutions to 
the economic crisis will require that donor participate in, and sup- 
port, the implementation of agreed upon reforms if the reforms are 
to have any development impact within, a reasonable time 
frame” 42 


Clearly, as it is with the overall western conception of Africo 
development, these proposals are self-serving because they aim at 
increasing African dependence on the capitalist metropoles f? This 
is exactly why the OAU rejects the World Bank report which, in 
addition to the propositions already highlighted, urges trade 
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liberalism as a panacea to the food problem. According.to the 
OAU: 
Propositions of this kind exclude, without examination, the theories of 
unequal trade and historical experience, which show that the generalisa- 
tion of liberalism could only aggravate underdevelopment, hunger, and 
famine. The approach of the Lagos Plan on the other hand, takes the 
view that food dependence and hunger in Africa are due to the working 
of the international system which is dominated by transnational cor- 
porations pursuing their own advantage and that of their countries. To 
change this situation, a special place must be given to protectionism and 
to state action at every leve 4 
The implication of the OAU statement is that, for once, ‚ Africa 
recognises the paucity of western development strategies which 
have been prevalent in the continent for a long time. Theoretically, 
the position is close to the underdevelopment thesis? which states 
that "The main obstacles to solving the world food problem are the 
severe consequences of colonialism, profound social inequalities, 
and the neo-colonialist policies of the imperialist governments 
The African food crisis, as I have argued, has been brought about 
by tlie nature of African integration into the world capitalist sys- 
tem. Аз such, the only way out of the food crisis is to reduce 
dependence on the capitalist metropoles by embarking on self- 
' reliant food production through the active intervention of the state. 
As long as African states continue to pursue strategies proposed by 
western 'exports allowing the greater part of their development 
process to be tied to the capitalist development of the matropoles, 
- the food crisis will continue to worsen and, African и 
stunted. 
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Plight of Black Women in South 
Africa: 
Feminism Reinforced 


Sans Humanism 
_ Jashodhara Tripathy 


It is very difficult to think or talk of South Africa without at | 
the same time thinking of the nefarious system of apartheid and 
racial discrimination prevailing there. The two have got so much 
associated with each other. It is not that discrimination is not prac- 
tised in other countries of the world but the way in which. racial 
discrimination has been legalised and turned almost into an 

` institution in South Africa through a battery of laws, rules and 
regulations demonstrates the unique character and contradictions 
of the white minority-ruled state. The essence of the apartheid sys- 
tem in South Africa lies in keeping the Whites and non-Whites as 
much segregated from each other as possible so that there is vir- 
tually no contact between them except in the sphere of labour 
where the non- Whites must serve the Whites. Such a peculiar man- 
ner of carrying out the obligations of ‘White man’s burden’ smacks 
of ruthless suppression of the non-Whites in South Africa. While 
the sufferings, under the apartheid system, are almost evenly dis- 
tributed among all categories of non-Whites, the black women are 
its special victims because they have to undergo twin discrimina- 
tion both as Blacks and as women. 


Paradoxically, it is because of this double discrimination that 
the specific problems of black women have too often not received 
adequate attention in the past Since they are women, many of 
their disabilities are not specific to black women but can be 
applied to women in general Since they are Africans, many of 
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' their problems are not confined to women but are part of the over- 
all discrimination to which all Blacks are subjected. Thus, as far as 
sufferings under the apartheid system are concerned, black women 
constitute a separate class. 


While more attention is being given to racial discrimination as 
a tool of capitalism in South Africa, what has been overlooked is 
how sexism has been manipulated in the interest of the capitalism. 
Until the early twentieth century the majority of African women 
were living in the-tribal, pre-capitalist societies, of the so-called 
‘native reserves’. The roles of men and women in such societies 
were clearly defined. Women did not constitute a ‘separate class’ in 
those societies and, therefore, they shared the rank of their fathers 
and husbands, and held an honoured, if junior, position in their 
domestic household. With the conquest of South Africa by 
Europeans and the subsequent passage of the Native Land Act of 
1913 the African population was confined to 13 per cent of the 
land of the country which was economically unviable. Lack of fer- 
'tility and arid climate made the soil unsuitable for cultivation. The 
South African Government made a conscious effort to prevent 
subsistence agriculture from evolving into advanced commercial 
farming They prevented mechanizations and large scale cultiva- 
tion that would procure cash-crops. The ultimate objective of the 
" Whites was to make sure that adequate African manpower: was 
always readily available to them as contract labourers for indus- 
tries and mines located in areas which are earmarked for Whites. 
Thus, the African male is reduced to the status of a migrant 
labourer. | 


The State, for reasons of its own, was not anxious to see а 
widespread migration of women from the reserves to the towns. 
The South African Government believes that, while working for 
them, the African labour force must not be burdened with 'super- 
fluous appendages' such .as wives, children and dependents. The 
official concept of family life for Blacks is that husband and wife 
should live apart, the latter living in the reserves of the so-called 
‘native homelands’. The husband may, of course, occasionally visit 
his wife in the reserve. Says Hilda Bernstein: | 


"In the special language of apartheid, blacks are not ordinary 
human beings. They are labour units, who are productive or non- 
productive : who are temporary sojourners in the towns even though 
they may spend their whole lives working there; or illegal : 
immigrants within the borders of their own country: whose wives 
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and children are superfluous appendages - non-productive, the 
women being nothing more than adjuncts to the procreative 
capacity of the black male labour unit! 


The reduction of women's status to ‘superfluous appendages’ 
deprives them of even the limited importance given to women 
under ordinary capitalist production relationships in other 
countries. | 

The "reserves" or the Bantustans have come to play ап impor- 
tant political and economic role in maintaining and bolstering the 
South African capitalist economy. The base that the workers 
retained in the "reserves" meant an enormous saving for the 
' capitalist sector on wages and in the social services of the State in 
general As it was assumed that his family could eke out an exis- 
tence in the “reserves”, the workers, as per calculations of the 
racists, could be paid a single man’s wages. The young, the old and 
the sick were expected to be cared for by womenfolk ‘back at 
home’. Since the maintenance of, and the dominance over, the pre- 
capitalist reserve was necessary for the growth of capitalism in 
South Africa, it.was absolutely essential that the black women 
should be tied down to the “reserves” by any means. Besides, 
another reason why the women are not allowed to accompany 
their male-folk to the White areas is that they are viewed as the key 
to a possible breakdown of geographical separation and Black and 
Whites. Government officials recognize the homé-making role of 
the women and fear that their presence in the cities would lead to 
the establishment of a stable, black, urban population. Such 
Blacks, they fear, would demand permanent residence and other 
rights in the White areas2 Thus trapped in the "reserves" or Ban- 
tustans, women play an important role in keeping the subsistence 
economy of the "reserves" functioning Their social status, 
however, has declined while their work-load has doubled. Pre- 
viously, work, whether performed by men or women, was regarded 
as of equal value. With tbe introduction of wage económy via the 
migrant labour system, work was divided into production for 
exchange which was performed by men and production for use, 
which was performed by women. 


. Through the system of producing for exchange men were able 
to accumulate wealth, and hence, social power also. Women, who 
produced only what was immediately consumed within the 
household, had no opportunity to acquire-the means by. which 
they might exercise social power. Women's labour is thus a 
necessary but socially subordinate part of producing an exchange- 
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able surplus. In the "reserves" African women have all the respon- 
sibilities and none of the security of married: life. They assume the 
responsibility for bringing up their children who constitute a ` 
nucleus for a reservoir of cheap labour for future service. They 
raise their children. with the few crops they are able to cultivate 
from the threadbare lands Unable to irrigate, the women and 
children are forced to use the most primitive tools to work on the 
‚ Soil which gives very low yields. The plight of unsupported women 
in the homeland area is made worse by the fact that they are often 
denied even the use of land which is generally allocated under cus- 
tom to male head of the household. Thus, sometimes a woman in 
the absence of the male head of her kraaP will find herself being 
denied the use of her husband's plot.of land from which to make a 
livelihood. She might receive 'pauper's ration’ which is insufficient 
for a decent living. In South Africa an African woman forfeits her 
right to cultivate her or her late husband's land, if she leaves tlie 
"reserves" and goes to the urban areas either in search of work or 
to join her husband. In contrast, African men may leave the "reser- 
ves”. in search of jobs and still retain their right over their land. 


In regard to the employment opportunities also the black 
women are handicapped. Such jobs in. the "reserves" are usually 
reserved for men either: out of. custom or out of physical - 
capabilities. Frequently, these women are hired by white. farmers 
for their farms adjacent to the reserves as seasonal workers; they 
are paid often in kind. This seasonal work is also not frequently 
available to them in the off-season. 


. Black women are sometimes employed in. factories шей 
near the borders of the homelands. These industries have been set 
up in accordance with the government's ‘border industries’ policy. 
White-financed industries are encouraged and given numerous 
‚ incentives to shift to places near the borders of homelands. In 

these border industries also women are inhumanly exploited. They ` 
are invariably paid less SERM than their counterparts working i in 
the White areas. 


Besides having to face the economic difficulties, an enormous 
emotional toll is extracted from women, who are forced to live 
.apart from their husbands and fathers. Should a woman want to 
meet her husband, she has to travel to the urban area where her 
husband resides Without a valid residential permit she can 
remain with him only for 72 hours. To stay with him any longer 
she must request for a special permission. That permit is granted if 
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she wants to conceive or needs medical care? However, the men 
always live in the unisex hostels or compounds where women are 
not allowed. Hence, it is difficult for a wife to remain with her hus- 
band even for those 72 hours. Pregnancy is commonly planned | 
after hoeing season - which demands most of her attention so that 
the pregnancy can coincide with winter months when there is not ` 
much to be done in the fields. 


Men often do not meet their families for years. Children 
usually grow up without fatherly affection. When mothers are also 
working in urban areas, the children grow up without any parental 
affection at all Under these circumstances estrangement is inevit- 
able leading to the break-up of African family life. As one writer 
puts it: | : 4 
' “The migrant labour system generates social chaos in the 
life of the African population, destroys families, leaves 
children without fathers, encourages alcoholism, pros- 
titution and crime... Fear and insecurity of the future 
compel hundreds of thousands of African women to refrain from 
marriage. According to а 1970 population census 45 _ 
per cent of all white women were married but only 282 
per cent of àll African women were.” 

Besides, according to Barbara Rogers, women in Bantustans 
are particularly vulnerable to attack, rape, abduction and serious 
inquiry in the hands of other men in the absence of their male- 
folk. Women are also the target for men of opposing faction, who 
like to attack them whenever their male relatives are absent or in 
jail’ 

One gets a clear picture of life of African women in Bantus- 
tans from Phyllis Ntantala, a South African journalist, who des- 
cribed the life of African women in Bantustans in these words: 

“It is the tragic story of thousands of young women 

who are widowed long before they reach the age of 

thirty; young married women who have never been mothers; 
young women whose life has been one long song of 

sorrow - burying one baby after another and lastly 

burying the husband. To them - both men and women - 
adulthood means the end of life; it means loneliness, 
Sorrow, tears and death; it means a life without a 


future because there is no present"? 


Apart from the difficulties mentioned above the socio-legal 
status and position of African women of South Africa are deter- 
mined by cómplicated rules arising out of tribal laws as interpreted 
by White judges and administrators. According to the 1943 amend- 

' ment to the Native Administration Act, a woman is married in 
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accordance with the customary laws, she would be deemed to be a 
minor and her husband considered her guardian. She cannot enter 
into any sort of contract and has no custody over her children? 


According to the South African Natal Code of Bantu Law, 
which was declared applicable in Zululands in 1967, all women 
unless ‘emancipated’ are deemed as perpetual minors in law, and 
have no independent powers except specifically mentioned in the 

Code.!? While an African man who is 21 years of age or married is 
` deemed to be a major in the eyes of law, an African woman placed 
in similar circumstances remains under the perpetual tutelage of 
either her father or her husband. The implication of this absurd 
law is that, since women are minors, they cannot enter into any 
. contract, nor can they sue anybody or be sued. They cannot travel 
anywhere or marry anyone without the permission of her male 
guardian. Being minors they cannot own any property except some 
limited personal belongings. If they earn any money, their ear- 
nings are vested in their. male guardian. In Natal custody of 
children can never be given to the divorced, separated or widowed 
mother even if the husband's conduct caused the breaking of the 


. marriage, since she. herself is under perpetual tutelage. Besides, any 


African woman may be confined to her kraal by a banning order 
issued by a Bantu Affairs Commissioner if he finds on enquiry 
that she is leading an immoral life or is being absent from her 
kraal for no valid reason.!! These laws are very humiliating for the 
African women, and they are often very contradictory. For instan- 
ce, a single woman can apply for emancipation and gain the status 
of a major if she can show that she is in possession of some 
immovable property. Upon emancipation she is vested with full 
properietory and contractual capacity in respect only of her pro- 
perty. On the other hand, the Natal Code does not generally allow 
women to own property in their own right This makes it improb- 
able for them to own immovable property, there would be no need · 
for a court to vest her with the rights in that property. It is imposs- 
ible to think of a good reason for treating Natal women as though 
they were more backward and less capable of looking after Шеше 
selves than other women. 


Instead . of eliminating this disability the South African 
Government in 1972 extended the prohibition against African 
women entering into marriage without written consent of their 
guardian to the whole of Natal and Transvaal This provision of 
Tribal law is not only in force in the "reserves" but is also applied 
by the South African authority in the urban areas to women who 
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are considered to be citizens of ‘homelands’.!2 


There are four million African women living in the home- 
lands; the “reserves”. For more than a decade influx control pass- 
laws have prohibited black women from taking up lawful. 
residence in the cities and urban areas. 


. ‘Nevertheless poverty, lack of employment, loneliness, desire to 
join their husbands are driving women to towns. Black women 
also aré subject to many disabilities in the cities. 


The key to legal residence in the urban areas is the Bantu 
(Urban Areas) Consolidation Act of 1945 as amended by the Bantu 
Laws Amendment Act of 1964. Section 10 of this Act governs the 
rights of an African to be in an urban area reserved for Whites and 
the condition under which he or she can live. 


The Bantu (Urban Areas) Consolidation Act allows, inter alia, 
an African to live in an urban area only if he/she has continuously 
lived in that area since birth, or if he or she has held the same job 
in that area for at least ten years or has lawfully lived in such an 
area for a continuous period of no less than fifteen years and con- 
tinues to live there and is not employed outside the area (a term of 
imprisonment exceeding six months will rescind this status), if she 
is the wife or dependent child under eighteen and, ‘ordinarily’ 
resides with the father or husband who qualifies under the above 
two rules, ог if he/she is employed on contract in the urban area, 

‚ his ог her ‘permanent residence’, being in the ‘homelands’.!3 Any- 
one found illegally in an urban area is liable under these laws to 
be ‘endorsed out’ to their respective ‘homelands’. 


. Few women are able to qualify for taking up residence under 
section 10 (I) (a) and (i) (b) of the said Act because majority of 
them were born in the reserves Many have spent qualifying 

. periods away from the areas, e.g many women go to their home- 
lands for child-birth. Besides, majority of the women aré engaged 
as domestics. So, it is not possible for them to remain as a domes- 
tic under one employer continuously for ten years. They frequently 
change jobs for higher pay or better facilities. Sometimes the 
employer fails to register his domestic officially and later is unable: 
to give a certificate By this the domestic women lose valuable 
years, thus diminishing their scope for obtaining a residence per- 

‚ mit "The need for women to have permit was introduced on dif- . 
ferent dates in different areas. In. Johannesburg it was introduced 
on 10 March 1959. Women in Cape Town were advised to carry a 
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reference book but it did not become obligatory until February, 
1963. (However, the obligation to prove continuous residence in 
order to qualify for exemption from a permit was counted. from 
1954). Many women were unaware of this- Law and in the process 
‚ lost valuable years.!4 


‚Ап unmarried daughter who qualifies for residence in an 
urban area through her parents loses her right to remain in that 
area if, after marriage, her husband belongs to a different area. 
However, she has no right in the area where her husband stays. 
Even if he manages to get a permit for her to stay with him under 
section 10 (с), it will give her no permanent right to live in that 
area. The wife can only reside with her husband, if he is entitled to 
an accommodation for married people. She, therefore, cannot stay 
with him if he is a resident of a bachelors’ hostel or lives on his 
employer's premises. 


Most of the migrant labourers remain in the urban areas as 
long as their contracts last under section 10 (i) (d) of Bantu (Urban 
Areas) Consolidation Act In the past working for an employer Юг 
ten continuous years used to qualify a person for section 10 (1) (b) 
status of the said Act With the passing of Bantu Labour 
Regulations of 1968 all new labour contracts in the urban areas for 
migrants have been for maximum one year at the end of which the 
worker must return to his homeland. He can certainly return to the 
urban area only provided he gets another contract. In this way all 
migrant workers, including women, are ineligible for permanent 
urban residence.!5 In 1975 the then Minister of Bantu Administra- 
tion said in the South African Parliament that the section 10 of the 
Bantu (Urban Areas) Consolidation Act provided a "concession" 
and not a “civil rights" to the Bantus.!6 


The insecurity of African women in the towns is precipitated 
by the chronic shortage of housing facilities Family accommoda- 
tion has been: neglected because African males have been deemed 
to be more important to the South African economy than wives 
and other dependents. There has been far more emphasis in South 
Africa on building uni-sex hostels for single persons over the past 
decade. 'By 1981, the backlog in family housing had reached an , 
estimated 200,000 units for Africans, Coloureds and Indians’.!” 


` In December 1978, the South African Government introduced 
a 99 years leasehold scheme for urban Africans. According to this 
plan, an African can build and rent his house after obtaining per- 
mission from South African authorities!8 However, this scheme 
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‚ practically excluded the Africans since majority of Africans could 
not afford to indulge in this scheme financially. Besides; only male 
heads of family over the age of twenty-one are entitled to a house, 
. and they must have dependents who are lawfully residing in the 
area. African women are, in effect, excluded from the new scheme 
since those who are married among them under customary union 
have no contractual capacity; hence, they have no right to own 
property. Also, from 1968 onwards, women in South Africa have 
been prohibited from being registered as tenants in townships.!9 


. И all conditions and documents required for the application 
: for a house are fulfilled, the family shall still have to wait for at ` 
least four to five years for the actual allotment of a house. In the 
meanwhile, they will have to live as lodgers again with the approp- 
riate means of the house of others (who themselves should have 
permit to take on lodgers). The over-crowded conditions do place а. 
strain on the daily life of Africans. 


The allotment of a house never means that the family is 
automatically reunited. During the time of application for a house 
if the children are away at school, they are automatically excluded 
from the house permit. Later, they are often refused permit to stay 
with their parents. 'This is happening in a professedly Christian 
country which has public holiday to celebrate family day.79 Some- 
times mothers are unable to produce a certificate to prove that the 
child was born in the area, for registration ‘of births is not com- 
pulsory for Africans. Sometimes the mother is unmarried and, 
therefore, not entitled to have any children on her permit. These 
children frequently grow up in the “reserves” without proper atten- 
tion and parental care. ` | 


Unless a woman is qualified to be a resident of an urban area 
in her own right, she will find herself without a roof over her head 
if she is deserted, divorced or widowed. Unqualified or idle women 
are not allowed to remain in their house in South Africa even if . 
they are able to pay the rent If a woman has an adult son residing 
with her, he may be permitted to take over the tenancy, otherwise 
the whole family is endorsed out to the "reserves". A divorced 
‚woman may be given permission to stay on in her home, only if 
her former husband has agreed to vacate the house. If he re- 

` marries, he may choose to remain in the house with his new wife. 
Sometimes a woman, who is the sole support of minor children, is 
granted a bread-winners concession but she must leave her 
children in the "reserves" lest they should accumulate residential 
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rights. The concession may be withdrawn any time. Women who 
do not qualify for family housing in South Africa are forced to live 
in unisex hostels whose conditions are deplorable. 


In the wage labour market the number of employed women in 
South Africa is increasing despite the government's efforts to keep 
them out of it. African women living lawfully in an area may only 
obtain work through the Municipal or District Labour Officer 
from whom they must obtain a permit. They can be endorsed out 
for petty mistakes such as missing an entry in a reference book. 'If 
' she loses her job, she is classified as an ‘idle Bantu’ under Section 
29 of the Black Urban Areas Consolidation Act. This definition 
includes any African woman other than a bonafide Bantu 
housewife between the age of 15 and 60 who, even if supported by 
her parents, is. unemployed although: capable of working unless 
she is a student?! 


If a woman without good cause fails to take up jobs on three 
consecutive occasions offered to her by the Labour Bureau or has 
twice within six months been unable to hold her job at least for a 
month, or has been discharged from her job for misconduct more 
than three times in a year is also classified as an idle Bantu? А 
Labour Officer can also terminate an existing contract, if she par- 
ticipates in trade union or political activities А black woman in 
South Africa must also avoid conduct which will lead an urban 
authority to hold her presence as detrimental to the maintenance 
of peace and order. The authorities can also deny employment to a 
woman or terminate her contract without offering an explanation. 
А work contract also stands terminated, if a woman loses her 
apartment which happens in the event of her husband's death. A 
person classified as an 'idle Bantu' is liable to be endorsed back to 
her reserve. An unqualified woman, who wishes to take up 
employment in an urban area in South Africa, must obtain prior 
consent of her guardian. If she is under twenty-one years, she 
would have to acquire a certificate of approval from the Com- 
missioner of her home district, a permit from the urban labour 
officer and a certificate from the Мошырашу; that housing is 
available for her.2? 


Even if a woman in South Africa is lucky node to get a job, 
she faces discrimination on the ground of sex in respect of wages 
not only between men and women but also among women of dif- 
ferent races as stated in the Table below.”4 It shows the monthly 
wage pattern observed by a foreign group of companies in 1978 
which employed both men and women. . 
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. Comparative minimum wage rates 
for selected levels of skills 





Africans Asians Colour | 





_ eds 
Category Males Females Males Females Males . Females 

© General Clerk ; 208 216 261 250 248 230 
Operative grade 156 121 ^' 155 120 156 127 
Operative Grade IV 224 164 287 125 ` 250 160 

’ Semi skilled 245 199 319 225 271. 215 





Industrial council agreements and wage determinants fre- 
quently lay down different rates of pay for men and women for the 
same type of work. ‘For instance, the main agreement for the cloth- 
ing industry in the Transvaal specified, for example, that a: 
qualified male sewing machinist will receive R 27.50. and а 
qualified female will receive R 22.00. The agreement for the liquor 
and catering trade in Cape specified, for example, that a male 
clerical employee or receptionist will earn R 39.00 a week, whereas 
a qualified female clerical employee will get only R 25.00; a 
` qualified cook will receive В 21.00; a qualified waiter will earn 
В 24.00 but a qualified. waitress will receive В 18.50.25 


Elizabeth Landis writes in one of her articles that ‘there is dis- 
crimination even in giving the gratuities to male and female 
prisoners. African female prisoners receive less payment than their 

| male counterparts, 6 


In order to have an ide about the working conditioni of 
. South ‘African women one, has to divide the working women into 
four categories, namely domestic workers, agricultural workers, 
industrial workers and professional workers. | 


Domestic service is the main occupation of African women 
since majority of them are illiterate and unskilled. They lack even 
the most minimal of workers' rights, have no bargaining power for 
receiving minimum salaries or for a raise. They work long hours, 
receive no social security benefits and are dismissed for the most 
petty offences. They are totally at the mercy of their employers. 
There is vast difference between the wages of domestic workers 
and those of female unskilled industrial workers considering the 
hours they have to work Sometimes the workers are paid only in 
kind such as left-over food, single'accommodation, used clothing, 
etc. А 
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While a domestic worker is providing reproductive labour 
towards the maintenance of white households that she serves, she 
is effectively removed from her own family. Black women working 
as domestics for the Whites in the town are not permitted to have 
their babies or husbands with them in the servant's room which 
are usually in the premises of their employer. She is not allowed to 
bring her husband. If, during nightly police raids, she is caught 
with her husband or children in her quarter, the employer is ` 
punished with a fine ranging from R 100 to R 500 PRESE toa 
new regulation enacted in 1979.27 


A new law known as the ‘key law which was gazzetted on 17 
December 1980 states, inter alia, that all employers should be in 
possesion of a domestic workers' register containing full names of 
the workers, date of occupation of quarters by them, etc. The 
employer must have a duplicate key which must be available on 
demand by any police officer. If the employer goes on holiday, he 
must appoint someone else who will stay on his premises to be in- 
charge of the register and keys. The law only states that only 
domestic workers may be present in the quarters between midnight 

and 8.00 A.M.28 


Even if both husband and wife are working for the same ` 
employer, they are not allowed to stay together. If no accommoda- 
tion is available, they can live together after obtaining special per- 
mission from the authorities, but as soon as hostel facilities are 
made available, one. of them has to move out. These conditions 
also play havoc with marital relationship between men and 
women, for domestic workers have the dual responsibility to dis- . 
charge towards their own families and towards the families they 
are working for. 


While agriculture plays an extremely important part in the 
economy of South Africa, it is an area of economy, like the mines, 
which is extremely dependent on hired African labour. 


Until a few years ago the predominant form of employment 
was that of labour-tenancy. Under this system the African workers 
provided farm labour for the white farmers for six: 
months at low wages. At the same time they were able to keep 
livestock and cultivate a small plot of land, but what is happening 
in South Africa now is a move away from labour intensive to capi- 
tal intensive production. When the employers are confronted with 
the choice of having either more workers, in their industries, or 
having newly invented machines which require fewer workers, they 
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express their preference for the latter. This has happened 
especially in the agriculture sector which previously used to absorb 
a lot of women labourers. As a result of increased machinization 
labour tenancy has been replaced by casual workers who are 
mainly paid in cash. "Women classified as farm workers represent ` 
approximately 44 per cent of the paid female labour force in South 
Africa.29 , i ; 


The female farm labourers are paid very low wages, some- 
times in kind. The Wage Act of 1957, which authorized statutory 
‘boards to fix minimum wages, does not apply to farm workers and 
domestic servants, the two largest categories of African wage- 
еагпетв.30 The working conditions of farm labourers are more or 


- jess similar to those of domestic workers( 


Although the number of African women employed in the 
industrial sector is small in relation to the number of men 
employed, their number has been increasing steadily since 19605. 
Women workers are concentrated most notably in clothing, textile 
and food industries; others work in the wood, cork and поп- 
metallic minerals and metal products industries?! 


Although the wages in the factories are low, they are two to 
four times of those received by domestic workers for a shorter hour 
and more mobility in terms of residence. They also have better 
bargaining capacity. : | 


The small number of women professional and clerical 
workers reflects the basic lack of education provided to African 
boys and girls in South Africa. Job reservation on racial basis 
excludes African women and men from the bulk of skilled work 
and a wide range of semi-skilled occupations. White men can 

‚ qualify as building artisans, electric wiremen, wood-workers, sur- 
veyors assistants, the courses open to girls are largely restricted to 
dress-making, home-crafts and teaching in nursery schools. They 
have hardly any access to apprenticeship for acquiring skills in 
industry and practically little access 10 artisans training. 


There are two areas of professional work where women figure 
prominently, namely teaching and nursing. Both these professions 
are the extension of women's role at home. Recruiting women 
teachers rather than men was a conscious policy of the govern- 
ment Dr. Verwoerd explained not the decision to recruit primary 
School teachers mainly from among women was taken 'in order to 
save money in teacher training and salaries and also because 
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women are generally better ‘than. men in handling small 
children.?? 


The teachers teaching in schools for African students are ilk 
trained. Of the 70,195 African women school teachers in 1978, only 
2.1 per cent had teaching qualification as well as a degree, less 
` than 15 per cent of them had completed high school, although 
most of them had not undergone teacher training course. The vast 
majority of them had no formal education beyond standard VIIL33 
The salaries paid to African teachers are 67 per cent of the salary 
paid to white teachers. Dr. Verwoerd in 1954 explained the reason 
for the difference in the salary scale between white teachers and 
African teachers in these words: 

"The salaries which European teachers enjoy are in 

no way a fit or permissible criterion for the sala- 

ries of Bantu teachers. The European teacher is in 

the service of the European community and his salary 
18 determined in comparison with the income of the 
average parent whose children he teaches... In precisely 
the same way the Bantu teacher serves the Bantu 


community and his salary must be fixed accordingly." 4 


Besides, there are provisions in law requiring a woman in the 
public service to resign from her post upon marriage? ` 


This regulation has resulted in a number of teachers turning 
to the nursing profession. However, nurses too are not immune 
from the discriminatory legislation of apartheid in South Africa. 
The nurses are not allowed to marry during their training and, 
should an unmarried trainee get pregnent she is immediately 
dismissed. 


‘In order to protect the position of white nurses the ‘Nursing 
Act of 1957’ was passed. Accordingly, по non-White nurse may be 
.elected to the Nursing Council as Nursing Association, but the 
membership and payment of contribution to the Association was 
compulsory for all In other words, non-European nurses, having. 
been completely dis-enfranchised must continue to belong to the 
Colour Bar Association in order to continué to practise nursing. 
Powers were also given to the Council to provide separate training 
for White and non-White nurses. It became a criminal offence 
punishable by a maximum fine of £ 200 if a non-White nurse is 
placed over a White one.36 


Тһе rapidly rising unemployment rate has a spiral effect on 
employed women in South Africa. Not only are women ‘losing 
their jobs in large numbers but also the unemployment problem is 
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precipitated by the large number of women coming from "reser- 
ves" and seeking employment, in the urban areas The South 
' African Government notoriously lacks statistics about the percen- 
_ tage of black unemployment. The official definition of unemploy- 
ment excludes persons who have beén out of work for a long time. 
The definition also ignores those whó work a few hours a week to 
‘eke out an existence. Peasant women who cultivate the plots in 
"reserves" appear as ‘housewives ‘ап are excluded from the 
economically active population, The partheid regime's solution to 
the problem lies.elsewhere, as stated by General Secretary of the 
White-controlled Trade Union Congress, Arthur Grobbelaar. ‘The 
long term solution is birth controL?7 | 


1. 'The provisions for social security for African women are 
‘extremely inadequate only a small number of them are eligible for 
it Among those excluded from it are: 
"(a) those earning less than R 10.50 per week 
(b) - domestic workers, agricultural workers; 
(c) seasonal workers and those whose earnings 
are calculated on commission basis. The 
benefits paid amount to 45 percent of the 
weekly earnings for a maximum of 26 weeks 


per year.”38 


‚ Most African workers are affected by these provisions in 
South Africa because they are getting very low wages. African 
women are specially affected by these provisions because their 
salaries are still lower than those of African men. Consequently, 
most of them are denied the benefits of social security, which are 
nowadays available to workers of all sexes in most countries of the 
world. Old age pensions are severely restricted in South Africa. As 
of October 1978, the maximum monthly pensions for Africans was 
R 23.75 compared to R 88.00 for Whites?? When Africans are vic- 
tims of industrial accidents or occupational diseases, the system 
and rates of compensation to which they are entitled under the 
Workmen Compensation Act 1941, as amended, and under 
Occupational Diseases in Mines and Works Act, 1973, are different 
from those applicable to white workers. Under the latter Act, white 
workers and their dependents are entitled to a regular pension 
whereas an African worker, only in exceptional circumstances, is 
awarded not a regular pension but a certain amount in lump sum. 
This provision causes extreme hardship to African women and 
widows. One has to prove that he or she is living lawfully in an 
urban area with a lodger’s permit in order to qualify for a pension 
in the urban area Many old people are unable to. submit 
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documentary evidence of their age. To get one's pension in Bantus- | 


tans one has to get one's application attested by the chief or head- 
men of the District. This is the procedure to certify that the person 
resides in the district There are reports that some of these govern- 
ment appointed chiefs. or headmen charge exorbitant money to 
sign the applications of the pensioners4! Pension once approved 
‚сап be withdrawn any time without offering any explanations. 
Because of the principle that the aged must return to their respec- 
tive homelands, the old people are supposed to be the respon- 
sibility of the Bantustan government. As regards maternity leave 
for black women, it is seen that, since there are no fixed govern- 
ment rules and regulations on the subject, most African women 
- are not allowed to avail any maternity leave. Their work is ter- 
minated when they become pregnant. The employer is not bound 
to reinstate those women after their child-birth. 


It is difficult to assess the effects of apartheid on the health of 
women because the little information available on the health of 
Africans as a group is not broken down by sex. 


The condition in rural areas is worse than in urban areas 
because of the widespread poverty. Lack of government hospitals 
in the "reserves" leaves the residents dependent on native cures 
which ‘do not always prove useful In some places there are mis- 
sion hospitals but they are inadequate. Malnutrition has extremely 
serious effects on the health of pregnant women and foetal 
development ‘Worse still is the humiliating treatment meted out to 
the working women in fields and industries by being threatened 

with dismissal, if they become pregnant In variously numerous 
` illegal abortions are carried out in conditions that defy hygiene 
resulting in serious risks to their lives. In 1975, in a single month, 
at one hospital in Johannesburg, one thousand black women were 


admitted because of infections caused by abortions.42 In 1974, the: 


South African Government introduced a new weapon in the form 
of National Family Planning Programme which, in reality, did not 
aim at family planning but at population control Family Planning 
advice and instruments are offered free to the black women. 
There has been lot of complaints about the drugs prescribed to 
black women concerning family planning A good example of 
such a drug is a contraceptive injection called ‘Depoprovera’ 
manufactured by an American multinational which has been 
classified as cancerous and dangerous in western and other coun- 
tries, but it has found a ready market in South Africa. This par- 
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ticular drug has been prescribed solely for black women in South 
. Africa Involuntary sterilisation is legal in South Africa. 


Racism also affects mental health. Migrant labour is the root 
of much mental problems experienced by women in particular due 
to enforced separation of families for long periods. Hypertension, 
. which is usually associated with psychological stress, is quite com- 
mon among Africans living in urban areas. In 1976 an appreciable 
proportion of young African women attending family planning 
clinic at Baragwanath hospital in Soweto township outside Johan- : 
nesburg were found to be suffering from hypertension.45 

Thus, we see that African women in South Africa are not only 
not treated equal to white women. but they are also not treated 
equal to men within their own racial group. Hence, the African 
women are double victims of the nefarious apartheid system 
imposed by the South African Government. African women carry 
double burden of disabilities, as they are discriminated both on 
grounds of sex and race. The two kinds of discrimination interact 
and reinforce each other. ` | 


In spite of the South African Government's attempt to keep 
women subordinate legally, it is no exaggeration to say that 
through the common experience of racist and capitalist exploita- 
tion over the years, black men and women have achieved a 
deformed kind of equality. To some extent, they have to deal with 
each other as comrades rather than as men and women. The major 
cause behind it is that migrant labour has long distorted ће 
clearly defined roles of males and females in the tribal society. 
Men have lost their position which they have held as head and 
protector of the family. They have been humiliated and their posi- 
tion has been degraded by the white regime which more or less 
treats them as boys rather than as men. On the other hand, the 
security and stability of marriage and family life which for all its 
restrictions, was no longer something the African women could 
take for granted. Women are being forced to assume an increasing 
degree of de facto, if not de jure, responsibility and authority as 
heads of their household. However, the women do not desire this 
forced independence and distorted equality. They seek a just and 
humane society where they will be free to choose their way of 
living. : 

In South Africa female oppression via black male is least of . 
black women's burden. Black men are no index of equality for ` 
black women. Historically, black men like black women have been 
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excluded from participation in the dominant socio-economic and 
political sphere and denied access to authority. Special measures 
have been carried to reaffirm, black male inferiority. South African 
women would not better their condition much by acquiring the 
status of black men. Women, therefore, chose to fight along with 
their men for full civic rights rather than against their men for 
legal and social inequality. They have ‘set an example to women's 
movements elsewhere. For the African women of South Africa, it is 
not a matter of amending laws or changing male attitudes but of a 
fundamental restructuring so as to create a new society in which 
freedom and justice reigns supreme for everybody, White as well as 
Black, in equal measure. 
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india Image in African Wiritings 
Yashoda Ramamoorthy 


The trade link between India and some of the African coun- 
tries can be traced back to ancient times; the earliest recorded - 
: evidence of this is found in The Periplus of the Erythraen Sea, а 
Greek sailor's accounts of his voyages in the end of the First cen- 
tury A.D. Mention of a flourishing trade between India and the 
coastal countries of Africa (eastern) can be seen in Ibn Batuta's 
records of his travels to Asian countries. 

According to Robert Gregory the Indo-African association 
can be classified into three phases: the ancient period spreading 
over a very long duration in which Indians and Arabs traded freely 
with African countries through the Indian Ocean. Second period 
marks the arrival of Portuguese on the scene which caused a 
decline in the Indian trade.and the third stage is the advent of 
: colonialism. Of course, there are subsequent periods which are of - 
more importance to this article. 

By referring to the pre-colonial stages in Indo-African contact 
the point to be stressed here is that there were Indian settlements, 
although small and scattered, on the African continent before the 
colonial era. It was essentially thus commerce which was respon- 
sible for the cultural impact however slight and peripheral it might 
have been, on the east coast of Africa. In Kiswahili, which is a 
widely spoken language of East Africa and also which has spread : 
as far as South-Central Africa, one finds a mixture of Indian 
words. The trade factor becomes clear when we notice that these 
words are of Gujarati or Punjabi origin such as gunia (sack) or 
randha (saw). The Kiswahili word Baniani which is used for an 
Indian itself has Indian origins. And since the motives of these 
early groups of Indians who had settled in some parts of East 
Africa were mainly confined to trade, the relationship between 
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them and Africans was in a way peculiar - never that of a master 
and servant as it came to be between a European and African, 
later on. Sometimes it was quite close and cordial as in the case of · 
southern African countries. However, about these early contacts 
there are hardly any reference in written African literature. In 
general these older associations have not received much attentiori 


from the European historians. Robert Gregory aptly remarks— 
"The history of the Indian-African relationship is but 
one aspect of the African past that calls for illumination. 


During the colonial times, the labour policy of the Britishers 
brought a large number of Indians to Africa which formed the 
bulk of the Indian settler population in the early decades of the 
century. In the British oriented education systém the Indian His- 
tory formed a part of the syllabus which gave the primary informa- 
tion on Indians and their culture to an African child. 

In general the different and sometimes quite contradictory 
views have been current about the Indian sub-continent and its 
people in Africa. In might come as a shock to some sensitive per- 
son to hear about Indian customs. being grossly misinterpreted, . 
whereas it would delight someone else to hear a frank confession . 
from a middle-aged Nigerian that how it was the dream of every 
young man to visit India in the fifties and the sixties! This is not 
surprising because during the height of the nationalistic fervour in 
the African countries, India's historic freedom fight had been a 
. source of inspiration for many. 

Indo-African relations acquire another angle when an jemet 
of comparison enters. When European came to the African conti- 
nent they disturbed the Africans tenor of life by influencing their 
cultures tremendously and bringing drastic changes into their ways 
of life and modes of thinking. Compared to this the Indian impact 
has been very little on the cultural side. Yet, it is there in а subtle 
way. Besides, in some parts such as East, South and West Africa, 
the contact has been longer and closer than in the rest of the conti- 
nent. Living together in a pluralistic society, these people and their 
relationship with others are bound to draw some responses from 
the creative writers. ; 

The Indian presence i in Africa has been duly registered by 
some of the African writers. It ranges from mere allusions, casual 
remarks or references to the full length characterizations. 

A factor which is noted mostly by the people as well as the 
writers is the cultural exclusiveness of the Indians. But if people in 
general shrug it off or view it in the caste context, some write 
have attempted to probe deeper and have shown a 
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understanding. In two novels, Peter Abrahams’ Night of Their own 
* (1965) and David Rubadiri's No Bride Price (1967) efforts to under- 
stand the relationship between the Áfricans and Indians at human 
level are evident In both the novels the questions of interracial 
love and marriage is treated with a full awareness of its complexity 
and delicateness; its meaning to the individual caught in the web 
of it and the repercussions of their respective societies are given a 
realistic treatment and an imaginative interpretation in both these 
novels. 

Peter Abrahams 15 in a way the first modern African novelist 
from South Africa to have written in English. (Thomas Mofolo's 
Chaka is the first English novel from South Africa, but it is more 
‘of a historical romance). In the context of South Africa where 
apartheid has reduced living to a mere existential condition, the 
survival, particularly in the race-milieu has attained the primary 
importance for many. Abrahams’ novel, Night of Their Own centres 
round the issue of the Indian contribution to the liberation 
. struggle. South Africa's long-drawn saga of freedom’ fight will 
‘remain incomplete without mentioning the Indian community’s ` 
contribution. In the face of the common enemy of imperialism the 
Indians living in South Africa have identified their cause with that 
of Africans and while so doing both the communities have tried to ` 
overcome the cultural barriers. The novel, which roughly portrays 
the life in South Africa in the fifties, atleast depicts so. Abrahams 
is aware that he is delineating a highly complex and sensitive issue 
and has been balanced in his choice of events and their descrip- 
tion. It goes to his credit that he has exercised restraint over the 
temptation of stressing the melodramatic aspect of an explosive 
situation or over dramatizing it, and he instead has highlighted the 
human drama in personal terms of love between an African and | 
an Indian woman. In the tragedy of the race problem, hope can 
: perhaps rest at best with such individuals and their love. 

External situation in South Africa have created an atmosphere 
of tenseness and there can hardly be any one who did not 
experience it This has been duly reflected in The Night of Their 
Own. In the novel first it is-suspicion, doubt and disbelief towards 
each other that one notices in the persons of Dee Nankhoo and 
Richard Nkosi, the Indian girl and the African freedom fighter. . 
They are caught in a highly tense and dramatic situation of escape 
to be arranged for Nkosi, who has secretly brought the money sent 
by the supporters of the Indian wing of the liberation struggle. On 
the arriving at Dee's place he discovers, that it would be necessary 
for him to escape as the death of a weakling, Mr. Westhuizen, in 
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the organization might lead the police to trace him and ultimately 
to the Indian organisation. As Dee's brother Doctor Nankhoo is 
away on work, the responsibility of looking after Nkosi's comforts 
falls on Dee who incidentally, is a cripple = 

At the first meeting both are uneasy, tense and are in the grip 
of the uncertain feelings created by the racist situation. Апа as 
they belong to two different races, inevitably the question of put- 
ting the responsibility or the blame on each other for the things as 
they are, crops up in their initial discussion. Both of them are 
aware that they cannot be fully free, cannot be inhaling the life- 
giving air of liberty and also that theirs is an existence which is 
'ant like' in the words of Dee. But when Nkosi tries to persuade her 
to look at the issue as that of oppression by those politicians who - 
are in power, her drooping spirits are lifted. Nkosi says- 

“I think your emphases аге wrong" .... "It is n't the fact 

of birth or death that is most significant It is the fact 

of living. Being alive, beiug human is more important than being either, 
Indian'or Black or white or South African.” 

Although Nkosi's point of view in the above statement is more 
idealistic than realistic, in the prevalent situation it works as balm 
to soothen Dee's spirits. Gradually, love grows like a tender shoot 
between them. But Dee is not completely free; she is watched and 
guarded by the people of her own community including the assis- 
tants working under her brother who do not approve of her falling 
in love with an African. Dee is individualistic enough to not to 
care for their objections and so goes ahead seeking fulfilment of 
her soul’s yearning in Nkosi's company. Although the novel ends 
at a point of their separation when the sympathisers of the 
organisation succeed in managing to arrange an escape through 
the sea for Nkosi, there is a note of completeness, a note of con- 
tentment in Dee and Nkosi's companionship. 

As the possibility of marriage between the two does not fall 
into the realm of this novel, it is difficult to gauge the writer's views . 
on the issue. But a point which strikes one at the psychological 
level in the plot is Dee's being a cripple. She is an Indian falling in 
love with an African, but she is a crippled Indian! From the 
sketchy framework of the plot, it is clear that Abrahms' main aim 
in the novel was to focus on the Indian presence in South Africa 
and their contribution to the liberation struggle and while doing so . 
he examines the issue of human relationship in the range of the 
novel. | 

If Abrahams has left the issue at it, David Rubadiri, a Malawi, 
writer who has spent major part of.his life in East Africa has 
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voiced his exclamations at Indians’ cultural exclusiveness in his 
novel No Bride Price while of course, expressing admiration for 
their spiritual heritage. 

No Bride Price is a novel about the platonic relationship bet- 
ween an Indian woman and an African man. Their love is almost 
ethereal to stress which the writer has employed the technique of 
contrasting it with other love episodes that the hero gets entangled 
into. But the Indian girl Sandra and the spiritual affinity between 
Lombe and herself remain central to the’ narration in the 
framework of the plot which deals with the problem of urbanisa- . 
tion, the resulting alienation and their effects on the young people 
in a newly independent African country. 

J. Lombe is more a type than an individual who represents 
those unfortunate ones who are caught in the predicament of 
changing values and changing circumstances in a newly indepen- 
dent African country. 

' The problem of survival has forced him to take up a job in 
the city and like many other young men of his generation, Lombe 
is suffering from the effects of alienation. His own village is like a 
haven for him but he has no place there as he has received univer- 
sity education and has lost his contact with the rural rhythim; his 
fate is to work in the city and live there whether he likes it or not. 
Lombe's mind finds a striking similarity between Miria, his 
housemaid and beloved (later discovered to be his step-sister) and 
Sandra, his Indian girlfriend whose father is the ambassador. Ten- 
sions of his job and the evils of city life lead him to have many 
sexual encounters with different city girls, but his soul is comforted 
by only these two. Chaudry, Sandra's brother is a friend of Lombe 
and it is in a party given by their father that Sandra and Lombe 
meet Sandra’s easy manners, spontaneity and her opem- . 
mindedness draw Lombe towards her in no time. The author has ' 
been faithful to the reality in depicting the relationship between an 
African male and an Indian female and so the maximum close- 
ness Sandra and Lombe experience of one another is in their third 
meeting on the evening at Sandra's house in a veranda where they : 
sit holding each other's hands and chat, while Sandra is trying to 
understand Lombe's troubles and offer him comfort and help. 
Sandra is depicted as a liberated woman for whom race or caste 
barriers do not exist, and she is aware of Lombe's attraction 
towards her, and yet, to have shown anything more than this 
. would have been unrealistic and to this effect there is comment in 
the novel: 

"But she was an Indian girl and no one could really get 
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.to know an Indian girl’? 

This exclamation coming as a passing thought in Lombe's : 
mind is the typical expression about the race-relationship at an 
intimate level between Africans and Indians 

An effective use of technique of contrast has been made in . 
this novel to describe the cycle of relationship between the charac- 
ters. To enhance the spiritual tone of the relationship between San- 
dra and Lombe, Moira, a European lady's character is introduced. 
It is much easier for Lombe to come to know her closely than San- 
dra. Or, rather it is Moira who takes the lead and soon after the 
first acquaintance they are in bed. The purpose behind the 
author's attempt to make a hero of a person like Lombe is beside 
the point here. As a matter of fact, he is a negative hero. But the 
sharp contrast between Moira and Sandra completes the circle. 
For an African it was easier to know a European woman closely 
than knowing an Indian woman. In the above quoted sentence 
from the novel, the simple use of the conjunction ‘but’ brings out 
the exact meaning of what Lombe felt about his relationship with 
Sandra Indian and African girls and boys study in the same 
institutions, play with one another and become good friends, but at 
а certain point a subtle (yet inevitable in a big sense) barrier 
enters. 


While Rubadiri never loses sight of this fact, he emphasises 
the spiritual qualities in the Indian cultural background which is 
like a reservoir from which an individual can draw inspiration 
from time to time. And this is exactly the quality in Sandra by 
` which Lombe is attracted : 


"He was fascinated by Sandra. He did not see а woman in her. He saw some 
kind of meaning - some kind of inner light - a shaft of inward peace that he had 
never experienced before. This was the peephole into the shadow of Indians hé had. 
passed by every day of his life on the pavements of the city. Impassive, pues serious 
and unconcerned."5 
. The point that to Lombe Sandra беча an 'inner mean- 
ing is significant The colonial impact had been that of a disloca- 
tion for an African, and in fact, the novel's main concern is about 
this kind of alienation the effects of which are harmful and des- 
tructive. Lombe and many young шеп like him are lost because 
they cannot find the ‘centre’ of their existence. Rubadiri contrasts 
this with the Indian scene by focussing his attention on the 
strength of the Indian culture which prevents the total alienation 
of an individual Of course, to achieve this the only technical - 
device used by Rubadiri here is the characterisation of Sandra. 
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Lombe exclaims when asked by Sandra if he had any 


problem: 
t “How did Sandra expect him to explain all this to her? 

- could she whose upbringing had prepared her to deal with 
these complexes understand what it means-to have no 
centre? To jump from one edge of the river to the other 
without feeling the weight and drag of the water over 
young body". 


While concentrating thus on the best in Indian culture 
through the portrayal of Sandra, Rubadiri is careful enough not to | 
make the scene entirely idealistic, and there we find the small cor- 
rupt Indian in the person of Mr. Gupta. Also the end of the novel 
where Sandra is sent away (to India) with all expediency by her 
father on the slight suspicion, bears evidence to the writer's realis- 
tic approach.. 

On comparing the two novels one cannot fail to observe that 
Abrahams' presentation of the problem is more complex and so 
more human. Rubadiri's Sandra emerges as an ephereal presence- 
soothing, comforting, soulful and spiritual whereas Dee Nankhoo 
comes out in flesh and blood, as a real human being: Interaction 
between herself and Nkosi passes through many stages gradually. 
There is not any ‘natural’ understanding between Dee and Nkosi 
as it is between Sandra and Lombe. But Abrahams' novel is set in 
the background of the nationalistic fervour and the hero he has 
portrayed is involved deeply i in the struggle for liberation and so in 
that sense rises above ordinary persons in síature Whereas, 
Rubadiri's concern is with the overwhelming problem of aliena- 
tion of the modern African. And if Sandra is an idealisation of an 
answer to the quest, Dée's contentment lies in defying the cultural 
barriers and recognising the human (or superhuman ?) element in 
her African lover. However, it should be pointed out that a little 

more insight into the Indian society would have been better for 
both the writers. The casual choice of names and surnames for the 
‘Indian characters somewhat blurs the authenticity. Finally, a point 
to be noted is also the fact that Rubadiri is more a poet than a ` 
novelist while Abrahams is a major novelist of South Africa. 

‚Ш these two writers have made a full-length study of Indian 
characters around the complex issue of love, there are some who 
have viewed the Indian presence from a different angle. Ngugi Wa 
_Thioug’o, the leading novelist from East Africa whose perspectives 
are based on the clàss position of a Society, views the Indians in 
East Africa as essentially.traders and so part of the exploitative 
machinery in a capitalistic system. There are allusions.to this effect 
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in his earlier novels. It is significant that in his later novel, Petals of 
Blood which is a saga of neo-colonialism in Kenya, he has 
introduced some of the incidents and persons who bring to light 
the unhappy side of the race-relations. One such thing is his 
reference to Ole Masai, a great forest fighter in the days of the 
freedom struggle but who is a person born to Indian father and 
: African mother The Indian father is caricatured in the novel 
through the character of Ramji Dharamshah Ramlagoon, a trader, 
who runs away from the country when threatened with consequen- 
ces for not owning the African lady publicly. On the other hand 
there are references in the novel to some real personalities such as . 
Makhan Singh and Pio Zirimu who had identified themselves 
with the African cause when challenged by the forces of exploita- 
tion. Makhan Singh, a well known trade union leader of Kenya, - 
has made his name immortal їп Kenyan history by his dedication 
and selfless service. In Detained, his prison diary, Ngugi while giv- 
ing some account of Indian contribution to the 'anti-imperialist 
struggle refers to Makhan Singh in the most glowing terms. He 
Says: Р 

E But the name of Makhan Singh, a remarkable Kenyan of ^ 


Asian origins is synonymous with the growth of a modern workers’ 
movement and progressive trade unionism. 


Through these references Nguri makes his stand explicit that 
what matters is not the race or colour of a person, but his attitude 
to certain social problems. In his Weep Not Child—Indian 
independence movement and Gandhi are alluded to. 

A review of Gandhi's impact on the writers and people of . 
Africa needs a special study as it offers a major area for further 
exploration. The fact that Gandhi's political philosophy had 
influenced the African thought considerably is made evident by 
Claude Wauthier by devoting a chapter entitled "The Political 
Kingdom' to Gandhi's method of non-violence and its relevance to 
the African situation in her book, The Literature and Thought of 
Modern Africa, originally written in. French. As elsewhere in the 
world, in Africa also there is some acceptance and some rejection 
of Gandhian methods. Taban Lo Liyong, a poet from East Africa 
Says: À 
‘Iam no Gandhi 

To preach ‘non-violence’ in a violent world. 
I am no uncle Tom 
To think all Negroes wrong... 
.. Yet my hands are red. 
° Ali Mazrui, a literary critic and a professor of Political Sciene 
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has observed in his book entitled, Africa's International Relations : 
Mahatma Gandhi remains significant point of ideological 
contact between India and Africa in the last few decades 
of colonial rule in West and East Africa. 


The subtle way in which the Indian influence has been inter- 
voven into the strands of African culture, can be seen at a different 
level in the popularist literature of Nigeria which began in the 
form of pamphlets in the late forties, prior to the commencement 
of serious literature from the pens of Chinua Achebe, Ole Soyinka 
and others. Indian magazines were imitated in this popular read- 

.ing material what is now termed as 'Onitsha Market Literature 
named after the famous town Onitsha, a very busy commercial 
centre where the above literature originated and was circulated to 
the rest of the country. In a book bearing the same title, the author 


Emmanuel Obiechina remarks : 
It is clear that Indian pamphlet йе E the format of 


Onitsha market pamphlet.!9 


A quick glance into the material of Onitsha Market Literature 
will be sufficient to understand that the above remark can be 
applicable to some extent to the contents also which are mixed in 
their nature: Some short plays, some stories, some prose pieces in 
the form of advice to young men and women and even some 
collection of proverbs. In two of the short plays, ‘The Game of 
Love' and 'Tshombe of Katanga' characters bear Indian sounding 
names such as ‘Mrs. Bombey’ and 'Marshal Pandit. : 

Another area of popular interest in Nigeria is the Indian 
cinema (Hindi). Although a proper assessment has not yet been 
made, it is said that in the area of dramatics the influence of Hindi 
films can be noted while depicting the love-scenes for the stage.!! 

In a travelogue by a Nigerian-traveller Olabisi Ajala, entitled ‘Ап 
Aj can Abroad once again we come across a feeling of irritation 
Хен by the author at the distance maintained by Indians while he - 
was in India and this, he feels, might have been because of his 
colour? An important observation made by him in this context is 
by giving an anology of an Indian living.abroad; although his 
observations are applicable to anyone living away from his coun- 
try, they have a particular thrust against Indians who live in isola- 
tion outside their country and while in their own country, do not 
try to alleviate the feeling of alienation in an African who is after 
all a visitor in their country. He says:— 

The impression one receives of the Indian abroad takes another shape.’ 


Abroad, he is cool, reserved, cautious 
and mixes hardly at all except with his own countrymen. 
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Не is impredictable and non-commitial and lives a life of loneliness away 
from his neighbours. housc-mates 
and even class-mates.!3 


Even if one wishes to think of Mr. Ajala's experience as an 


isolated one, the uneasy feeling it creates by affirming the general 
view on Indians’ exclusive habits, cannot be ignored; although it 
can be asserted that one does find an African and an Indian walk- 
ing band in hand now and then. 
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Book Review 


_ CAROLB. THOMPSON : Challenge to Imperialism : TheFrontline | 
States in the Liberation of Zimbabwe. Westview Press, шр 1985, 


| pp. 322. 


Challenge to Imperialism is the 
most comprehensive and perspec- 
tive oriented analysis of the politi- 
cal and economic background of 
“the liberation struggle of Zim- 
babwe and the role of the Fron- 
tline States - Angola, Botswana, 
Mozambique, Tanzania and 
Zambia- in it. This struggle, as the 


author saw it, was not, апа cannot: 


be understood, merely an internal 
. civil war with an avowed aim of 
. ousting a repressive regime and 
achieving political independence, 
"not simply to transform. white 
faces for black ones"; its primary 


aim was to create a new social | 


relations of production and to 
.transform the Zimbabwean 
economy as a pivotal instrument 
- to reduce the dominance of South 


African and foreign capital о. 
interests over the economy of the . 


Southern African region. 
Imperialism is not simply to be 
perceived as .ап economic phe- 
nomenon of a cyclical nature. It is 
to be seen not only as a symptom 


of underlying international struc- 


tural maladjustments charac- 
“terised by increasing imbalances 
and inequities ‘that operate inex- 
orably to the detriments of the 
developing economies but also as 


a socio-cultural . “hegemonistic 
design meant for creating a situa- 
tion of cumulative inequity. It has 
to be understood as a. system of 
relations of exploitation - 
economic, political, ideological, 
juridical, military and the like. ` 
Carol B: Thompson in her inimit- 
able style has tried to project the. 
Zimbabwean 
struggle not simply as a struggle 
for human rights but as a “struggle 
to have choice to decide their own 
form of economic relations". It 
has been conclusively shown in 
this study that the "control of the - 
peripheral states does not guaran- 
tee control over the forces of pro- 
duction" (P. 294), and the struggle 
was meant for achieving much 
more than this. _ E 
This book under review has 
been divided into nine chapters. 
The book begins with an analysis 
of the pattern of interaction bet- 
ween the Frontline States and the 
Zimbawean nationalists. In spite 
of the economic constraints . 
imposed on them by the Western : 
Powers of Britain, United States, 
and South Africa, the Frontline 
States “clearly carried the major’ 
burden—in terms of both capital  , 
and casuálties—of the inter . 
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anti-imperialist -` 
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national support for the national- 
ists". Ideological, tactical, histori- 
'cal and ethnic differences not- 
- withstanding, the Frontline States 


helped in the integration of the 


nationalist forces that could be 
useful in the creation of a climate 
of understanding in the Southern 
African region leading ultimately 
to the economic independence of 
each of thé Frontline States. › 
In Chapter2, the author has dis- 
cussed the debate between the 
white minority government and 
the African nationalists. After the 


British administration failed to. 


convince Smith to accept substan- 
tive constitutional changes, the 
Frontline States sought the assis- 
tance of South Africa to put pre- 
ssure on Smith to start a dialogue 
with the nationalists regarding the 
pattern of constitutional develop- 
ment in Rhodesia. The six-point 
formula prepared by the British 
Labour and Conservative Parties 
' was accepted by Smith in an 
agreement signed between 
Rhodesia and Britain in Novem- 
ber 1971. The Pearce Commission 
that visited Africa’ subsequently 
was told that the nationalists 
would not accept any indepen- 
dence before the majority rule. 
- This stand of the nationalists is 
popularly known as NIMBER 
. (No independence before the 
. majority rule) position. It is also 

heartening to know that the strate- 
gies that “the movements pursued 
were based on Gandhian prin- 
ciples of moral persuasion with 
non-violent resistance if neces- 
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sary” (P. 19). The Frontline States 
rejected the Kissinger formula of a 
five-point proposal which was 
accepted by Smith. This formula 
was condemned as "legalising 
colonialist and racist structures of 
power" (P. 31). Elsewhere in the 
book, we find an empirical inves- 


tigation into the relationship bet-  - 


ween the Frontline States and the 
Western developed economies. 
Besides, the author also discusses 
about quantum of involvement of 
, the foreign capital in the Rhode- 
sian economy, impact of Vietnam 
war on the United States, humilia- 
tion of South Africa in Angola, 
various' tensions developing 
among the Frontline States during 
the struggle, and theories of state 
economy. In Chapter 8 there is a 
discussion regarding formation of | 
the Southern African Develop- 
ment Coordination Conference 
(SADCC) and its role in the: 
economic integration of the 
Southern African region. . 

The Lancaster House Con- 
ference in London in September 
1979 ultimately paved the way for. 
the majority rule in Rhodesia. The 
Patriotic Front, a combination of © 
ZANU and ZAPU, swept to power 
in the election held in 1980, and 
Rhodesia became Zimbabwe. 

The author has analysed 
various structural constraints 
created by the economic linkages 
between the Frontline States and 
the advanced capitalist powers of 
Britain, United States and South | 
Africa during the struggle. Also, as 
a dependent capitalist state, fully 
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integrated into world capitalist 
system, with. British and South 
Africa capital controlling eighty 
percent of the manufacturing pro- 
ductions, and ninty percent of the 
.mining sector owned by Britain, 
United States South Africa in 
roughly equal shares, Rhodesia's 
economy was bound to play an 
important role in the southern 
African regional economic re- 
construction programmes.. Thus, 
the struggle was basically meant 
'for influencing and integrating 
different levels of development of 
productive forces in the Southern 
African region. In the Chapter on 
Limitations to State Autonomy, 
the author provides a brief over- 
view of the state and class for- 
mations in the South African 
region. For example, the Zambian 
policy projections, though "not 
entirely compatible with the local 
bourgeoisie" (P.247), were vital for 


the success of the Zimbabwean 


struggle Thus, the Zimbabwean 


struggle has to be seen, and has 
been rightly analysed so, as the 
beginning of a new philosophy, a 
new mind, a mind that intends to 
transcend national frontiers to 
create a new economic horizon. In 
the author's words, “One has to see ` 
to what extent nationalism and 
anti-colonialism although power- 
ful ideologies, have affected 
infrastructures that are integrated 
into world capitalist systems." 

In the conclusion, it could be 
safely said that the book under 
review is a comprehensive and 
coherently argued one. It is based 
mostly on official documents and 
is well researched. The book could 
be useful not only to all those who 
are researching into the African 
liberation struggles but also to 
those interested in the world 
economic system. 

Kamalakant Panda 


Z.M. Khan: Politics of Regional Integration in East Africa: Advance 
Research Enterprise Pvt. Ltd., Bombay (India) 1985, pp. 213, Rs. 180/- 


Experiment at Regional Integ- 
ration in East Africa broke down 
atatime when there was an urgent 
need for common action on the 
part of the developing world to 
strengthen their bargaining power 
vis-a-vis developed industrialised 
countries of the West During 
seventies idea of Economic co- 
operation between countries of the 
South got tremendous boost 
through UN General Assembly 
Resolution on New International 


Economic Order and Lagos 
Economic Summit Conference of 
the Organisation of African Unity 

which emphasised achievement ` 
of Economic development through 
the processes of self-reliance and 
South-South Co-operation. 
Indeed, while the Lagos Summit 
inspired establishment of 
economic co-operation during the 
eighties among the island States of 
South-West Indian Ocean, it 
could not revive the co-operative 
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‚ Spirit among East African States. 


Three motives have generally 
been attributed to the efforts by 
European Imperial Powers during 
late nineteenth century at colonis- 
ing East Áfrican territory strad- 
ding strategic rift valley: namely 
the need to secure Sea route to 
India, the desire to control the 
headwaters of the Nile and sup- 
press flourishing Slave-trade on 
Eastern Coast. From 1885 to 1905 
the peoples and territories on the 
Eastern coast of Africá were 
brought under the German and 
British control who negotiated 
treaty relations with tribes in the 
interior and encouraged Euro- 
pean and Indian settlements in 
the region. Next phase in the 
development of the region came 
after the end of first world war 
when, 1) German Tanganiyka was 
put under British administrative 
control as a mandate territory of 
League of Nation, 2) East African 
Protectorate was declared British 
Crown Colony and named Kenya. 
It thus acquired a separate status 
from Uganda which continued to 
remain British Protectorate till the 
time of independence. 

Although geographical con- 
tiguity,^ cultural and linguistic 
homogeneity, abundance of agri- 
culturzl and mineral wealth, long 
sea-shore and existence of good 
harbours provided strong incen- 
tives to the British authorities to 
promote unity in the region, vary- 
ing judicial status— enjoyed by all 
three territories in the eyes of 
British law, social economic and 
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political diversity of interest at the 
local tribal and settler com- 
munities level and indifferent 
modes of administration proved 
strong constraints which inhibited 
moves to bring about unity at 


‘political and administrative level 


during the interwar period. 
Establishment of an adminis- 
trative appartus for creating Com- 


‚ mon Services and Economic links 


among all three territories of East 
Africa during the interwar period 
came to be better appreciated by 
local nationalist leadership in the 
fifties and sixties. While, common 
experience of colonial oppression 
and exploitation, concept of Pan- 
African unity, common linguistic 
and cultural heritage, desire to 
promote rapid economic pros- 
perity and dignity for Ще. people 
among comity of nations provided 
positive impulse towards regional 
unity, nationalist leadership re- 


. cognised the fact that a federation 


of three territories could only be 
established by independent 
African Governments free form 
interference of reactionary and 
imperialist elements. However, 
this laudable desire of establish- 
ing regional unity once reac- 
tionary and imperialist influences 


- were eliminated got a setback with 


the establishment of independent 
Sovereign Nation States in the 
region. While colonial boundaries - 
did not allow the growth of unified 
nationalist movement for the 
region as a whole, conversion of 
these into nation State boundaries 
at the time of independence and 


its acceptance by nationalist 
leadership to whom power was 
‚ transferred by the British, did not 
help in forging unity links among 
three nation States of East Africa. 
National boundaries not 'only 
divided people belonging to com- 
mon ethnic and ‘tribal back- 
grounds from one another but 
also pitched egoes of sovereign 
Nation States against one another 
who’ soon began adopting 
mutually unpalatable policies in 
economies, political administra- 


tive and foreign relations. Chap- . 
ters 4, 5, and 6 of the book provide 
well-documented and meticulous: 


research study of the development 
of political, economic and 
administrative policies, and rela- 
tions among nation States of East 
Africa in the post independence 
period and their impact on unity 
efforts. 

. Dr Khan has correctly adopted 
historico-empirical | method . to 


study experiment of regional. 
integration in East Africa as its" 


study does not fit into any known 
theoretical framework. After going 
. through the thesis, one begins to 
wonder about the motives of the 
colonial power in not establishing 
one administrative structure for 
the whole region during the inter- 
war period. Common administra- 
‚ tive: structure for all three units 


would have reduced the cost of | 


administering and governing these 


three territories and also further . 
facilitated économic exploitation . 
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of the region. It was indeed signifi- ' 


cant that the British settled for > ` 


divide and rule policy learning 
from their Indian · experience 
though a number of investigation. 


1924 Xo 1945 to look into the 
feasibility of . forging regional 


`. unity in Eastern Africa The book 


does not throw sufficient light on ` 
deeper motives of London's policy 
before Second World War and its 


у relevance to centre-periphery 


relationships, though it does men- 
tion adverse local reactions of set- 
tler communities as one of the 
reasons for London’s abandoning 
efforts to forge closer unity among 
three territories. | 
The book by Dr. Zahoor 
Mohammed Khan is a useful 
addition to the: literature on: 
integrative processes in Africa in 
general and in East Africa in par- 
ticular. The book is useful because 
it relates the efforts at regional 


. commission were setup between. 


unity: in East Africa to various ` 


academic theories of integration 


and goes on to investigate its uni- 
que features and reasons of failure. 
This is well-documented research 


work, written in a readable style ` 


and language. It is а воой work 
which should be a must for- 
students of African Studies. How- 
ever, more attention should have 
been given to proof-reading as it 
has several printing errors. 


V.S. Sheth 


